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For the Register. 


NATURAL THROSOPHY. NO. X. 
PRAYER. NATURALISM AND SUPERNATURAL- 
ISM. 

It is objected that if God do every thing 
through the medium of nature, this fact is a 
damper upen the spirit of prayer: that, on this 
» such thing as a direct 


In removing this 


ground, there can be nt 


and special answer to prayer. 
' i sonsiderations may be suggest- 
objection several considerations may gg 
ed. : 
1. The principal use of prayer is not too )- 
tain the precise things for which our petitions 


are made. Prayer is a privilege, a mode of 


holding intercourse 32 nd communion with God. 
Its tendency is to rectify, to elevate, to spiritu- 
to render the man more humble, 


all 


alize the mind; 


dutiful. In devout 


active and this way, 
’ 
prayers are truly available. 
* And praying breath 1s never spent in vain.’ 
Take, for instance, the ease of the apostle 


Paul 
prayed very earnestly ¢ that “the trouble which 
he describes as being ‘ a thorn in the flesh might 
that it was 


It seems, however, 


Yet his prayers were not una- 


be removed. 
not removed. 
They were the means of 
»n, with which to bear 


ling obtaining for 
vailing. 
him, patience and sv bypass? 


: asm tien ameetto heads be 
his infirmities. Perhaps, the apo tle had a bad 


elocution ; a‘ bodily presence, feeble; and a 
speech, contemptible.” And this may have 
erievously mortified him. But by means of 


nraver, he was led to entertain a different view 
Ile witnessed the happy results of his ]abors.— 


[lis preaching produced impression, The cause 


of Christ made glorious advances. ‘The apos- 
tle could not aseribe this great success to his 
own eloquence, but to the vital and heavenly 
ower of the doctrine, preached by him. The 
ynor, therefore, was due to another; even ‘to 

Author and Finisher of our faith.’ This 


nsideration satisfied the Apostle, and led him 
* Most gladly, 
the 


» make the ecerdial declaration ; 
hen, will I 


wer of Christ may rest on me.’ 


glory in my infirmities, that 


2. What greater causes would men have to 
expect special answers to prayer, provided God 
through medium 
Would God then act without rule 


W ould 


prayer, unless it were for the 


of Nature! 


and principle! He specially answer 


best ? 


Do any of 
God’s creatures know, better than God Himself, 
that the 


what He should do Is it desirable 


responsibility of any event should be removed 


from God to a man? You pray, we will sup- 


} 


pose, for the life of a dear child, sick unto 
death: and the child is restored in answer to 
your prayer. You thus become responsible to 
the world fort fluence which that child may 
have upon it And he may prove as great a 
pest and disgrace to mankind as was Judas, the 
trait Alexander VI. Can it be justly 
cous red one ot the true uses of prayer to 


God to alter His designs; to do things 


rsuadae 


: He had notintended to dot In the hand 


of a man would not this be a dangerous and a 


j re tl 


irtful power? Do you des he possession 


of it vourself; or do you wish that other men 


should possess it t 


3. Is it acorrect rule by which to judge of 


the dutiful and acceptable character of a prayer, 
By 
some christians, the affirmative to this question 
But 


judged by this rule, what must have been the 


that it be /iterally and specially answered? 


i 


has been strenuously maintained. when 
character of our Savior’s prayer, in the garden 
. Father, 
But the cup did not pass without 
Him. 


Who will say it, 


of Gethsemane! let this cup pass 
from me.’ 
being 


Jess prayer! 


drunken by Was it, then, a grace- 


or think it?’— 


And do not pious christians, every day, pray for 


things which it is not the pleasure of God to 


bestow? Are these prayers, therefore, unholy 


and unacceptable! 


We once attended a religious meeting, at 


a note for prayers was handed in, con- 
r the following words: ‘A sister of this 


r th r 
eS tneit 


prayers for the conversion 


of an ungodly husband.’ The minister, having 
read the request, preceeded to remark, ‘ that 
special and united prayers for a specific object, 


.@ that mentions 


2 note, were doubtless 


proper, and might be certainly available. But 
that, in order that they be thus available, the 
( e sh lid be that God would do the thing 
for his rg What, then, was the sum 


and amount of the whole 


Did it 


what things 


matter t not 
imply that men might better know 
are fur God's glory than He knows himself? 
and that He needs their promptings to do th 
works demanded by His own glory! 
NATURALISM AND SUPERNATURALISM. 
All men 


The y have 


have ever holden both these doc- 


trines had a naturalism and a su- 


pernaturalism. But the line of distinction be- 
tween them has been variously and confusedly 


drawn. With some individuals and people the 
supernatural department has been greater, per- 


haps, 


ps, than the natural; while with others, the 
itter has been much greater than the former.— 
As a geoeral rule, the supernatural department 
has been large; in a measure corresponding to 


eness and ignorance of the people.— 


At savages and barbarians, all eclipses, 
ea tempests, dark days, uncommon 
mete the productions of supernatu- 
ral aye \ unong the most enlightened 


and christian nations, severe droughts, destruc- 
tive floods, unseasor frosts, pestilential epi- 
demics, the appearar of comets, and many 
other phenomena, have been, and st ll are re- 
garded, by a great part of the 
longing to the supernatural d partinent of divine 
Asa People advance in the career 


peuple, as be- 


proviuence, 


of enlightenment, the S} 


h 
ism always diminishes. | 


ere ul SUpernatural- 
* 18 the progress of 
knowledge, which has Stripped eclipses and 
comets of their ominous and fearful Revita 
Which has taken insanity, madness, Seilense 

pulepsy, 
and other diseases out of the hands of demons, 
and assigned them over to the hand of nature: 


which has nearly banished the belief of Witeh- 


craft and high conjuration from christian socie- 
ty; which has dwarfed the empire of that pop- 
ular superstition which makes a thousand acci- 
dental occurrences, the omen and the oracle of 


the events of the forthcoming week, month, and 
b 


| out. 


He informs us that he. prayed thrice ; | 


lyear. The reign of the Sybils has nearly died 


The steady and onward tendency in 
Christian society now is, to the curtailment and 
diminution of the domain of supernaturalism. 
And how far may we expect that this tendency 
Will naturalism finally gain the 


whole ground, and entirely dispossess its antag- 


will proceed t 
onist? In other words, what is the truth in re- 

We do not assume the au- 
We hold that whatever God 


gard to this thing? 


thor ity to decide. 


| does, by His immediate agency, 1s supernatu- 


ral: that the creation of the elements of the 
world, and of the universe, was stupendously 
supernatural; that the propulsive foree which 
moves the earth and the planets in their orbits 
was supernatural ; that the creation of the first 
generations of every vegetive and living thing, 
And we hold that God has 


interposed in the affairs of the world, since the 


was supernatural. 


creation of man, as often as has been requisite 
tu bring the human race to their present condi- 
tion of knowledge, virtue and holiness ; and 
that He will eontinne torinterpose supernatural- 
ly so far as is requisite to man’s continued pro- 
gress toward perfection. But we decline the 
belief that such interpositions are frequent.— 
We doubt whether there has been a single one 
for the last thousand years, and whether there 
will be another before the resurrection of the 
dead. We hold that man, in his rational and 
moral nature, possesses all the endowment ne- 
cessary for constant progress toward the perfec- 
tion for which his frail nature is competent; 
that no more supernaturalism is needful for the 
moral world than for the physical; that, by so 
much as supernaturalism may now be dispensed 
with, so much the more is God glorified in the 


works of creation; this work is illustrated as 


perfect, in proportion as it receives not, nor 
needs continued aids and amendments. ‘I 
know that whatsoever God doeth it shall be 


forever; nothing can be taken from it, nothing 
He doeth it, that men may 


eel. 


added ie it; and 
have ground ‘to trust, and adore Him:’ 
in. 14. 

We, by no means, deny the reality of super- 


natural influences. But we perceive not the 


proof of their frequent interventicn; and there 


are, in nature, obviously transcendenta/ tenden- 


Hence, from the early ages of the world, 


cles. 


there have existed the * black arts’ of magic 


necromancy, conjuration, sorcery, divination, 


witcheraft, ete. And probably some philosophy 


lay at the bottom of them; some natural laws, 
And 


the 


never yet well explained or understood. 
our modern ‘ mesmerism’ tnay spring from 
With 


probably obtains some measure of natural sei- 


Nature 


same source. much of ‘humbug,’ there 


ence; some portion of recondite truth. 
and knowledge have their mysteries, as well as 
imposture and ignorance. 


tter actually written, at the date, to 


il in one of the Sunday Schools ofthis city may 


of service beyond its first 


Bos ron, J 


p yasibly be destination ] 


uly 6th, IS44. 
Dear R.:—The 


lately a pupil in my Sunday School class, has led 


interest I feel in you as so 
me to write you the following account of the 
lesson which occupied your class last Sunday. 
The subject forms a part of the history of the 
Apostles, which, with a little help from imagi- 
brought before you. 
Time, Midnight. Two 


prisoners, who have been scourged with rods, are 


nation, may be readily 
Scene, a Prison. 
sitting with their feet in the stocks, and their bod- 


tes bruised all over with the blows. They are 
singing a hymn. 

The lesson was in the sixteenth chapter of 
Acts, 


which contains the seizure and imprisonment of 


from the nineteenth verse to the end, 


Paul and Silas by order of the Roman rulers at 
Fhilinni 
Philippi. 


magistrates, who, without any examination of 


This was a very hasty act of those 


the charges brought against them by theirclam- 
orous accusers, caused them to be stripped and 
beaten with rods, and to be thrown into prison. 

/ 


Paul was many times scourged. ‘ Thrice,’ says 


he, ‘was I beaten with rods.” This was the 


Roman manner of whipping criminals. ‘ Five 


times,’ he says again,’ received | of the Jews 
forty stripes save one,’ that is, thirty-nine blows 
with the lash. ‘That was the Jewish mode. 
But neither scourging, nor stoning, nor impris- 
onment, no forms of suffering, and no risks of 
life, could appal this brave man, and faithful ser- 
vant of God, or make him * abate one jot of heart 
or hope,’ or turn a single step from the appointed 
urse. Jn his travels, and voyages, and in all 
is manifold labors for Christ, the wilderness, 
sea, the populous city, and the solitary place, 
all witnessed, in his spirit, a heroic courage and 
constancy, and a generous devotion to duty, such 
as passes all praise. And now the prison walls 
bear the like te stinony ; for his fellow-prison- 
ers hear him and his couipanion cheering the 
sleepless night with the voice of sacred song. 
These enlivening strains were poured forth also 


in the ear of the Most High God, whose ser- 
vants they were, and on whose support they 
Jaid hold ‘in of prayer.’ 


Suffering the greatest injustice from men, they 


now the confidence 
calmly trusted in God. Here is a lesson for you 
and I. It is this—thata religious mind may be 
cheerful under circumstances the most discoura- 
ging ; that the cruelest treatment from men can- 
not destroy the hope of the blameless in the 
righteousness of Heaven ; that a good conscience 
gives the firmest support in the hour of trouble. 
‘ Light,’ says the Scripture, ‘is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart,’ 

In this instance, indeed, the divine interposi- 
tion was extraordinary. Hardly had the tran- 
quil hymn of devotion ascended from the dun- 
geon of the intrepid prisoners, when the hearts 
of their keepers were agitafed with terror by the 
shock of an earthquake, which shook the walls 
of the prison to its foundations, and burst open 
the doors of the inner ward, into which a vain 
caution had placed their charge. All on a sud- 
den the prisoners find themselves freed ; and 
there is nothing to prevent their making an im- 
mediate escape, leaving the jailor to await the 
penalty. This penalty was a severe one; for 
in the former part of the history (Acts xii. 19) 
| we are told that when Peter miraculously escap- 
ed from prison, Herod commanded the keepers 
be put to death. ‘The jailor, accordingly, is 


‘in the greatest distress. Now mark the contrast 
between his behavior and that of the Apostle in 
the time of trouble. The one quietly relied 

| upon God, and waited patiently for his will to be 
done : the other, not having yet learned to look 
to Heaven when help is failing below, falls into 

despair, and is on the point of putting an end to 
his own life. But a reproving voice arrests his 
jarm. Rebuking the suicidal act of this rash 
man, which, as a Roman, he might have been 

‘trained to think justifiable, and rebuking the de- 

spondence, which, as a heathen, he might have 


found to be unavoidable, Paul calls out to him 


from the inner prison, * Do thyself no harm; for | 
Here again we may learn that 


we are all here.’ 





eo 8 - . 2 { 
itis wrong for us to injure ourselves by excesses 


of fear, of anger, or of any passion or appetite ; 
and that is our duty, on the contrary, to restrain 
our violent feelings of every kind, and keep them 
all subjected to reason. 








in possession of the tent of his mother, Sarah, 
who had died but a short time before, and which 
belonged to thechief wife of the head of the 
tribe.’ 

We cannot but be struck with the religious 
faith and relianceupon God, which characterizes 
the whole of this beautiful and touching narrative 
—whether we consider the firmness of religious 
principle exhibited by Abraham io his unwilling- 
ness to permit his son to go himself into Meso- 
potamia, lest he should be induced to depart 
from the Divine will, by remaining there; or 
the devout application of Eliezur for Divine as- 
sistance in accomplishing his mission; or the 
devotional spirit of Isaac himself who, on the 
approach of the returning caravan, was found 


meditating alone inthe fields ‘ at eventide.’ 


| 
| 


His first alarm being somewhat quieted by his | 


seeing the prisoners yet staying, although they | 
might have fled, the jailor’s next thought is of 


that higher salvation, which he had doubtless | 


heard the Apostles were preaching, and of which 
a confused idea blends itself with his fears for 


his personal safety, prompting him toask,* What | 


shall 1 do to be saved.’ 
in its most important sense, replies, * Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 


Paul, meeting the inquiry 


and thy house.’ * Embrace the Christian 


For the Register. 
SENTINENTALISM. 

Neighbor A. is one of our best men. Scru- 
pulously just in his deaiinge, he ever appears to 
watch with as much interest over the welfare of 
his neighbors as over his own. Not that he 
meddles or is officious, but he is ever ready to 
advise, to counsel, andto aid. Being just he is 


true. No man holds in such scorn all meanness 


) . . 
/and prevarication. He says exactly what he 


|} means and his word is as good as his bond.— 


reli- | 


ligion, i.e. so as to obey it, and“thou and all | 


Then Paul, 


having been respectfully brought out of the in- 


thy family shall attain salvation.’ 


ner ward, discourses to them all about the Sa- 
vior, relating the story of his life, his mission 
from God, his miracles in proof of it, the nature 
of his teaching, his death on the cross, his tri- 
umphant resurrection, together with his future 
‘coming to judge the living and the dead: and 
the jailor and his family, believing in Jesus, as 


the Son of God, the Savior of the world, were 


baptized, as the servants of that divine Faith, 


which calls men to repentance and holiness, and 
promises forgiveness of sins and eternal life to 
every one by whom that call shall be obeved. 
Here are more lessons for us. We see how 
Christianity may change the character entirely. 
It had transformed the prisoner, and now it trans- 
forms his keeper. ‘The jailor at ence shows 
himself an altered man. He is now as desirous 
to soften the rigor of his office, as he was before 
to enforce it. He busies himself in promoting 


the prisoners’ comfort. He brings water to 
bathe their bruises, and sets before them such 
refreshment as his own house afforded, to which 
he brought them from the prison. He learned 
too,and so may we, that religion makes men 
happier as well as better. The jailor begins to 
‘experience the happiness of religion—to him a 
new kind of happiness, very different from that 
The lately desponding keeper 
He shares 


that devout joy which before, so strangely to his 


of the world. 


says the narrative, ‘ rejoiced in God,’ 


ear, had broken in song from his wakeful pris- 
oners’ lips. And though still in danger of his 
life, expecting hourly to be called to reckon 
with the magistrates on account of the prison- 
ers being at large, he begins to understand that 
the spirit may be free when the body is bound, 


of all 


_Imminent perils threaten its safety ; 


when tortures have robbed it ease, and 
that there 


is a calmness within, which no violence from 


without can disturb ; and that they who humbly | 


trust in the friendship of God, may be happy, 
ven when they have every thing to dread from 
the hatred and power of man ! 

Thus have I tried, Dear R. to impress your 
young mind, which I see to be capable of hon- 
orable and excellent things, one Jesson from 
that Holy Book, whose counsels we should all 
observe, and whose instructions I hope you will 
make the guide of your youth, aud so secure to 
yourself the inestimable blessings of the early 
wise. 

Your affectionate teacher, s. 


Master R. M. 


For the Register. 

BIBLE EXERCISE, ON GENESIS XXIV. 
The 24th chapter of Genesis commences with 
a beautiful account of the measure which Abra- 
ham, in his old age, took to secure a wife for his 
only son lsaac, from the region of Mesopotamia, 
which was the land of his birth, and the dwell- 
ing place of his relations. In this important 
transaction he evinces, as heretofore, his fidelity 
to the commands of God, who had revealed to 
him that he was to become the head of a great 
nation, through which the revelations of the Al- 
mighty were to be made, and from which was to 


descend the Savior of the world. It was of 


| Nor is any man more pure in his thoughts and 


language. Not aword does he speak and I be- 
lieve not a thought does he think, of which he 
would be ashamed were it published to the 
world. But a highe: praise than this is his ; 
his is not a pegative morality merely, but one of 
high aims ; he strives to render himself perfect 
in all active virtues aad in all sound knowledge. 
He is ever laboring te gain and to impart infor- 
mation, he ever aims to feel and to awake in 
others an enthusiasm for truth and virtue. 

‘ Now is not neighbor A. a very fine man and 
a truly religious man? 

Hark ye. 


ly obeys his father’s commands, never wastes 


Neighbor A. has a son, who strict- 


his father’s property, always keeps as earnest a 
watch over his father’s interests as over his own. 

Nay, I have seen him run into the greatest 
perils, and to endure the greatest sufferings for 
his father’s sake, saying that he is a pitiful fel- 
low who will not willingly even die for his pa- 
rents. ‘Is not neighbor A.’s son then an obe- 
dient and loving son” 

No: he hates his father, and goes so far in it 
that he has not spoken to him for several years, 
although he daily meets him and as I said la- 
bors for his good. His obedience comes from 
his high notions of honor, which he thinks de- 
mands a son sheuld serve his father even though 
he hate him. 

Whether neighbor A. is a religious man or 
not, | know not for | have not seen his heart. 
But some men who have as much sentimental 
virtue as neigebor A., have as little piety as his 
son has of filial love,—they hate to think of God 
and have not spoken to him for many years. 

Reader if your heart, now reproved you with 
with having been forgetful of God, if you have 
long been alien from him and have seldom spo- 
ken to him, delay not repentance, but this day, 
this hour if you can,—nay this moment, for thou 
canst,—confess to him your folly and sin in re- 
straining prayer before him, and henceforward 
walk with him asa son in filial love ; contin- 
ually remember his presence, look up to him in 
confidence, in gratitude, in supplication. Hea- 


ven is found only in His presence. 





THE RAHWAY QUESTION. 
We were pleased to notice the serious at- 
tempt made by one of our correspondents to 
clear away the obscurity resting upon the points, 
on which the inquirer in Rahway sought satis- 


Without 


going into etymology or metaphysics, we shall 


faction by communicating with us. 


now try to aid him a little in the pursuit of 


further light on the great subject of Faith. 


|The questions may be resolved into one, viz: 


course necessary for this purpose to keep the 


race of Abrahatn entirely distinct from the sur- | 


rounding tribes, and for this reason Abraham | 


does not permit his son to choose a wife from 


' which of the various senses in which the term 


faith is used in the Scriptures, is the most im- 
portant to one seeking acceptance and favor with 
God? 
matters of opinion, by man’s judgment; and 


For it is a small thing to be judged, in 


our only responsibility, in the case, is, for the 
sake of truth and peace, on what we deem a fit 
occasion, to be willing, if we are able, to state 
the reasons for the faith which we conscientious- 
ly hold before God. 

We simply propose to bring forward some of 
the current distinctions, and then refer the read- 
er, interested in the subject, to some extracts 
which will follow them, from the masterly dis- 
In those discours- 
es the whole import of faith is unfolded in a man- 


courses of Newcome Cappe. 


ner at once luminous, elevating, and highly scrip- 


|tural; and after reading the passages which we 


among his Canaanitish neighbors, nor even to | 


| visit Mesopotamia in person, and there make 
choice of a partner for life, lest he should be in- 


duced by the solicitations of his relatives, who 


would doubtless wish to retain her with them, 
to remain and dwell there. 


his trustworthy servant Eliezur to go in his stead. 


| 


} 
He therefore selects 


This person does not seem to have been consid- 
that greatly significant word. 


ered in the light of a domestic, but rather as a 


steward or overseer of his master’s affairs, and to 
have been, like Joseph in the family of Pharaoh, | 


second in authority to Abraham. 


But to proceed, in the words of a late Jewish | 
historian, (Milman,) ‘Abraham solemnly ad- | 


jures his most faithful servant, whom he des- 
atches on this matrimonial missivn for his son, 


shall insert, and which we suppose may be new 
to hin, and we know not how many more, (for 
in these days we have more hearers than readers 
of sermons) our correspondent from Rahway 
need not be longer ata loss for a just concep- 
tion of ‘the Register’s’ view of faith in the 
most important sense, nor of the highest idea 
which Unitarian Christians generally attach to 


We make the preliminary remark that al- 
though it is true that ‘faith is founded on evi- 
dence,’ if it go no farther; if it could remain a 
mere opinion, wholly inactive, it would indeed 
be faith in one sense, but not in that highest 
sense which filled the soul of the apustle with 


‘such sublimity of thought as ‘ touched his 


to discharge his embassy with fidelity. Having 
taken an oath to this effect he sets off with his | 


camels, and arrives in safety near the old en- 
campment of the tribe. 
meeting for travellers, the well, he encounters 
Rebecca, the beautiful daughter of Bethuel, the 
son of Abrahain’s brother Nahor. The courte- 
ous maiden assists him in watering his camels ; 
her relations receive him with equal hospitality. 
| The intelligence of Abraham’s wealth, confirm- 
ied by the presents of gold and jewels which he 
| produced, made them consent with alacrity to 
| the betrothing of the damsel to the son of Abra- 
|ham; and Isaac, when he hears the sound of 
the returning camels, heholds a fair maiden 
modestly veiled, whom he conducts to and puts 


' 
| 


At the usual place of | 





lips with fire.’ It is chiefly to this significa- 
tion of the word, viz., as a principle powerfully 
active on the believer’s mind and life, and not 
as a creed to be held speculatively, to be pro- 
fessed, or to be propagated, that his animating 
eloquence, in connexion with this subject should 
be referred. 

Belief, credit, creed, trust, faith. * Belief, 
trust, and faith have a religious application, 
which credit has not. Belief is simply an act of 
the understanding ; ¢rust and faith are active 
moving principles : Faith and creed are synono- 
mous when taken for the thing trusted or be- 
lieved; but they differ in this, that faith always 
has reference to the principle in the mind : creed 
only respects the thing that is the object of 


faith.’ ‘Faith,’ says the apostle, ‘is dead 
without works.’ It is, therefore, essentially a 
practical principle. 

Schleusner, in his Lexicon, gives not less 
than thirteen different meanings of the term, ac- 
cording to its various uses in the Scriptures. 
The first four are general, such as 1. a fixed 
| assent of the mind;’ 2. ‘the reception, knowl- 
edge or profession of Christianity; 3. a‘ gener- 
al expression of the substance vf evangelical doc- 
trine, viewed objectively.’ The fifth definition 


an earnest desire to learn, to promote, and to 





carry into practice the religion of Christ; obe- 
| dience to the instruction of Jesus, united with a 
firm persuasion in the mind of the believer, of 
| his personal interest in those benefits which the 
divine promises connect with the death of Christ.’ 
Among the examples under this signification 
are these ; ‘ Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
| Rom. v. 1; and, ‘1 thank God through Jesus 
| Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
| through the whole world,’ Rom. i. 8. We 
| proceed to extract from the first sermon of 
| Cappe, 





| 
| 


| ON FAITH IN GENERAL, AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 
| IN PARTICULAR. 


Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things unseen. Heb. xi. 1. 


Faith in general is any kind of persuasion, 


| proceeding from testimony concerning anything | 


whatever, that is not the immediate object of 
our own consciousness, or of our own senses. 
Whatever truths we hold upon the evidence of 
sense or consciousness, or by necessary conse- 
qupnees legitimately deduced, the truths we 
know: on the other hand, whatever truths we | 
derive from any other source, be it from the 
relation of others, or by rational deductions 
from their dispositions, these truths we believe. 
| The result of the former principles, is knowl- 
edge ; the effect of the latter, faith. Religious 
knowledge is very seldom distinguished from 
religious faith; and for the ordinary purposes 
of life, in the regulation of our temper, and the 
direction of our conduct, there is no need of 
such distinctions. In fact the far greater and 
more interesting part of our religious principles 
is derived from faith ; yet such is the degree of 
evidence resulting from the testimony of Christ 
and his Apostles, respecting those truths which 
we receive through them, that our faith in these 
approaches as near as may be unto knowledge. 

Religious faith is properly that conviction 
concerning past, future, or unseen things, re- 
lating to God, his will, his counsels, or his prov- 
idence, which is produced in us by the testimo- 
ny of prophets whom he has sent and author- 
ised. 

This it is in respect to its nature and its ori- 
gin; and in respect to its effects, the Apostle 
tells us, that ‘it is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.’ 
‘Though the version be somewhat obscure, vet 
the original is sufficiently perspicuous, but the 
terms of it are of sucha nature, that without 
circumlocution it would have been impossible 
perhaps to have expressed the sense of the pas- 
sage more perfectly than in the words of the 
text. IJtis not, however, so proper a philosoph- 
ioal dx finition of faith, as, aut ording te the man- 
ner of this apostle, a rhetorical enconium on it. 
* Faith,’ says he, ‘is that act of the mind, which 
makes things hoped for, to be; it is that princi- 
ple which places things unseen in a clear, con- 
vincing, and affecting light. It gives to future 
things a reality in respect to us, which if we 
were devoid of this principle, however certain 
in themselves, they would not have.’ And hav- 
ing said so much of faith, he goes on to enlarge 
his affirmation, and to amplify the excellence of 

his subject, by extending what he had already 
affirmed concerning the objects of hope, to 

. Whatever things which are not the objects of 
our senses, whether past, present or to come. 

Faith is the great principle of the Christian 
life, for it is in every sense true, that the Chris- 
tian walks by faith and not by sight; he is 
neither governed by the things of this present 

, world, nor does he yet see all the things which 
are the objects of his principal attention, affec- 
tion, and pursuit. ‘The wise and good, under 
the patriarchal, and Jewish dispensations, walk- 
ed by faith ; and accordingly the apostle goes 
on to celebrate the faith of Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and 
others ; characters in preceding ages, whose 
virtues had adorned the times and dispensations 
under which they lived. 


Even in the Gentile world, which had no: 


other notion of invisible and future things, than 
what was derived from the light of nature, aid- 
ed perhaps by the remains of primitive tradition, 
those who restrained their appetites and passions 
respecting sensible things and present interests, 


from a reverence of an unseen law-giver and ob- | 


| server of their conduct; from the fear of an 
invisible judge; from the hope that by this 
meatis heaven would be rendered propitious to 
| them; however obscure, imperfect, or even un- 
just their ideas, either of the divine nature, 
| providence, or of that future world might be ; 
| these persons notwithstanding, walked by faith. 
| Faith in Christ, is a firm persuasion that 


whatever he hath declared is true, and this is the | 


great difference between the faith of Christians 
}and the faith of others :—that the Faith of 
| Christians, if it be founded on the word of God, 
| and correspond to the truth as it is in Jesus, is 
| mors extensive, purer, and more lively ; that it 
|embraces a greater number of interesting and 
important truths, concerning unseen, past and 
future things; and that, although it must in 
some instances be attended with obscurity, be- 
cause the objects it embraces are but in part re- 
| vealed, yet that it is not in any instance debased 
| with error; and also, that being supported by 
a much stronger evidence, it is naturally more 
| prodactive of all good fruit, and is a steadier, as 
| well as more active principle of conduct. 
| Faith changes the fugitive and visionary na- 
‘ture of things unseen, whether past, present or 
| to come, into something more fixed and more 
substantial ; it transports us back into the past, 
and interests us in the events of a thousand ages 
that had elapsed before we were called into be- 
ing. © It gives us to behold that important mo- 
‘ment, when the Lord spake and it was done; 
when he commanded, and all things stood fast; 
and fills our souls with those delightful senti- 
ments of wonder, reverence, and love that would 
have seized them, had we been present when 
this glorious universe, at his command, burst 
linto existence; when the morning stars sang 
| together, and the first born son of God shouted 
aloud for joy. Faith displays before our eyes 
'the secret government of God, and shows us 
| how uncontrollable he is, how wise, how just, 
| and how kind in all his dispensations, whether 
of the natural, the civil, or the moral world. 
Faith sets before us that most consolatory and 
| delightful scene, the great and good Father of 
‘all continually superintending all his works, 
watching over every creature he has made, in- 
| terested even for the falling sparrow, and count- 
| eth the very hairs of the human head ! 
* = « * e 


Faith introduces us into the fields of Bethle- 
| hem, opens our ears unto the angels’ anthem, 
and displays before us all the wonderful events 
that accompanied the birth of this prince of 
peace. By faith we are present at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth; we hear 
the divine discourses that he addressed unto the 
multitude, and are admitted to that more inti_ 
mate communion that he held with his immedi_ 
ate disciples. By faith we behold the sick re 


| 





regards faith practically :—5. ‘ Saving faith, or | 


viving at his touch, the lame leaping at his 
word ; the blind gazing with astonishment at 
that powerful friend by whom they regained 
their sight ; and the dead rising from’their graves 
to bless the abolisher of death. By faith we 
see him tried, condemned, and crucified ; dying, 
in the exercise of the divinest virtue, a malefac- 
|tor’s death upon the cross, By faith we see 
‘him sleeping in the tomb, rising from the dead 
‘according to his own prediction, satisfying the 
|doubts of his disciples and ascending in their 
presence, as he said he should do, to his Father 
|and their Father, his God and their God. 

| * * * * * 
Trough faith we may even now enjoy that 
i happy day, when by the power of the Gospel, 
| peace, and truth, and virtue prevailing through- 
out the world, shall spread their blessed influen- 
‘ces from one end of the earth to the other. By 
| faith we anticipate the glorious period when the 
| ° 

great destroyer Death, himself shall be destroy- 
‘ed. Through faith we can already feel some- 
| what of thatextatic triumph that will seize us, 
| when waking from the bed of death, we shall 
behold. the face of God in righteousness, and at 
| length be satisfied with his perfect likeness.’ 





| Although we have given such copious extracts 
from the discourse, we-do not liket6 leave it 
| without adding a few sentences from the practi- 
‘eal application at the conclusion. 


‘ Such,’ he goes on, ‘are the forepast scenes 
‘that faith brings back to us; such are the invis- 
| ible transactions that faith discovers to us; such 
| are the great futurities that it places in a distinct 
|and striking view, 


| Let us then use the privileges that we praise ; 
while we bless him for those clear discoveries 
and overpowering evidences that have so well 
| defined, and so firmly fixed, ourconceptions of 
invisible and future things, let us live as they 
ought to live, who know that they came out of 
the hands of God, that they are the subjects of 
his a ernment, and are going hence to his tri- 
bunal.’ 


| 





| PEACE—NO. IL. 

| One cavil at the peace principle we should de- 
spatch in the outset; an objection not to the 
‘cause, but tothe form—not to the core, but the 
bark of our tree. 

‘We belong to the Christian Church.—say 
many, and therefore peace-mer. by a blood-bought 
pledge. By a public profession of the Gospel 
of Universal Love, we renounce all enmities and 
war-fares: more than this, man should not ask, 
God cannot have.’ Now, peace never wages 
war with the church. Thankful for whatever 
countenance that may give to the ‘ forlorn hope’ 
of humanity, where its finger of scorn is point- 
ed, the Apostle of Universal Brotherhood will 
carry up his appeal to Him who said, ‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers;’ where the white robes 
of the Bride of Christ, are stained with human 
gore, will meekly but courageously warn it of 
its mis-doing and pray for the cure of its ‘ short 
insanity.’ Unlike other reforms, ours will not 
denounce those who refuse their participation, 
nor return the scorn of the skeptic with kin- 
dred scorn. Where its truths are advanced un- 
der other names, so far from any envy at those 
who walk not with us, while they cast out dev- 
ils, it is devoutly grateful to God and quickened 
anew to its holy work. 

But, the pretence that Christianity is now, or 
for ages has been, received as a proclamation of 

peace, we wholly deny. Neither Christian min- 
isters nor Uhristian nations pdelieve generally in 
overcoming evil with good.’ Nay: except the 
society of the Quakers, and a bright light now 
and then shining upona dark and stormy sea, 
you find, throughout society, a frozen silence, a 
dead apathy, an iron-hearted scorn of this divine 
truth. With the presentation of a few obvious 
facts to prove the faithlessness of the general 
church to the peace doctrines of its Great Mas- 


)ter, the purpose of the present essay is accom- 


plished. 

In the early ages of the charch it was indeed 
all we could ask of a peace society. The words 
of the primitive disciple were, ‘ lama Christian, 
I cannot fight—it is not lawful for a servant of 
Christ for any earthly consideration to bear arms 
—we, who once were slayer’s of one another, 
do noé now fight against our enemies—the f[ol- 
lowers of Jesus know no longer how to fight.’ 

And only when Christianity herself became 
polluted, only when luxurious Constantine wooed 
the lowly virgin to his side, invoking her power 
to aid his trembling arm, her pomp to grace his 
sumptuous festival, did the cross become the 
banner of war, the watch-word of bloodshed, 
the ensign of oppression, devastation and woe. 
And, while Gibbon remarks of the early Chris- 
tians it was impossible for thern to assume the 
character of soldiers, the same sign which Con- 
stantine boasted to have seen in the heavens, the 
same which has been unfurled over the pirate 
and the slave skips, which has waved over the 
bloody inquisition, in mockery of agonies worse 
than death, has floated heavily over unnumber- 
ed fields of fearful carnage. 

In the middle ages we know, mail was worn 
often beneath the priestly cassock and the disci- 
ples of Him, who said, *they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword,’ were found at 
the head of military establishments, exchanging 
| the altar vessels for the tools of human butchery, 
as proficient, notable, devoted in the front of the 
murderous host, as when uplifting the sanctuary 
hosts before awe-struck crowds. 

But, so is it to-day. Poland was devastated 
by Russia, not in the name of Moloch, but of 
the * Blessed Trinity.’ Hardly have ever the 
French and British fleets poured death into one 
anether, sending, as Nelson said, ‘so many 
souls to hell;’ but the chaplains on each side 
have been praying the Heavenly Father to pour 
;out more and more blood. Our own colony of 
| Liberia has proclaimed that Gospel, which was 
|to evangelize Africa, in the bones of slaughter- 
}ed natives around its walls. Our West Point is 
| never without its clergy, that, even the first con- 
| secration to licensed murder may Jay this flatter- 
|ing unction to its soul. Would that its present 
| priest, instead of sounding abroad half forgotten 
| doctrines of prelatical power, would boldly pro- 
| claim the original, unchangeable and everlasting 
| Gospel of Peace! 

But, I know not where to turn to escape 
‘confirmations strong as proof of Holy Writ,’ 
that, the present church needs to be brought 
back to the lofty plaiform on which Christ and 
his apostles stood—needs to be converted to her 
primitive faith on this subject, as much as the 
world which her anvinted opiates have soothed 
to a guilty repose. LADD. 





THE FINAL VICTORY. 

The following editorial remarks from the 
London Inquirer of July 20, will announce to 
our readers the final suecess of a measure of the 
progress of which we have kept them informed, 
and will acquaint them with its bearings upon 
the interests of our friends abroad. 


At length, all doubt is at an end respecting 
the Dissenters’ Cuapeis Bint. The prey has 
been snatched from the spoiler, and the justice 
and liberal feeling of the Legislature have se- 
cured us in the peaceable possession of the re- 
ligious foundations which had descended to us 
from our forefathers, with the same unfettered 
freedom of opinion and independence of all hu- 
man creeds, which they designed to establish, 
and which we have ever claimed and excercis- 
ed. Itis a great and important triumph which 
has been achieved. ee 

The mere property question is by no means 
the most important part—yet even that is far 
from being unimportant. The principle of en- 
dowments we have often said that we disapprove. 
We do not believe that our religious body would 








| have been really injured by their Joss. It might 
| have been greatly benefitted by such a trial, and 
| whilst regretting the inconvenience occasioned 
| to individuals, and denouncing the injustice of 
| giving to others what is ours, we should have 
‘felt no alarms respecting the consequences.— 
But, probably, most of our religious foundations 
consist only of a place of worship, accompanied 
| or not by a burying-ground and school-rooms.— 
|Our people are naturally attached to the particu- 
lar places—something of the kind is absolutely 
required. Such a provision for posterity is al- 
{together unobjectionable, and it would have 
| been hard indeed for us, who within a few years 
have spent so much in repairing and renewing 
the buildings that had descended to us, and 
around which so many hallowed associations 
| clustered, to have left them to strangers, and to 
have been called upon for a new and large ex- 
|penditure in providing substitutes for them.— 
From the apprehension of this hardship we are 
inow freed. No opponent and vilifier of the 
doctrines taught within those walls shal] bid us 
quit the temples in which we have worshipped 
the God of our fathers, to which we have gone 
/up with kindred and friends to keep hoiyday, 
and where our minds have been im'ued with 
ithe love of truth and the spirit of intellectual 
freedom. The graves of those we have rever- 
ed and loved shall not be delivered into the keep- 
Ing of strangers: nor must we ask permission 
|of the stranger to bury our dead near to kindred 
‘dust. All this is reasonably gratifying and sat- 
| isfactury to us, 
And yet we say that this is the least part of 
jour victory. A great step has been made in ad- 
| vanee towards that entire religious freedom and 
equality which we steadily pursue and confident- 
ily anticipate. The legislature of our country 
has followed up its act of abolishing penal stat- 
utes against heresy, by a recognition of the 
| principle, that those who have all along claimed 
‘the right to modify opinions according to their 
| progressive convictions, may exercise that right 
| Without being punished with loss of property 
| for their real or supposed deviations from the 
| coctrines of their predecessors; that the creeds 
or supposed personal opinions of those who es- 
{tablished a religious foundation have no legal 
force, excepting so far as they themselves have 
shown by sume deed or instrument that they in- 
tended to establish those opinions, conceiving 
, themselves entitled, ana designing to avail them- 
selves of that power to bind their suecessurs, 
and to make approbation of their creeds the test 
of fitness to enjoy theit endowments. It may 
ibe much questioned, whether society will al- 
| ways submit to men clogging their own bene- 
|ficent acts with pernicious conditions, and re- 
taining an evil influence long after their depar- 
|ture from the world; but it is no small thing 
| now to have obtained a recognition of hberty for 
}those who choose to be free, and a legislative 
sanction for the holding of religious property 
by those who are reputed heretics, notwithstand- 
ing any changes that their opinions may be sus- 
| pected to have undergone in the lapse of years. 


| Our most active and most interested opponents 
|in this business profess to hold with us, that 
men of all possible forms of religious belief are 
entitled, as a matter of right, openly to profess 
and defend their opinions, and to establish for 
their support or propagation whatever endow- 
/ments they think proper, with the full enjoy- 
;ment of legislative protection, and entire free- 
|dom from injury or persecution; but they first 
assume that the property we hold was contribut- 


jed by orthodox persons, for the express purpose 
lof eupporting arthadox 


epinionas, and than they 
maintain that any chanye in the purpose for 
/which it is employed is necessarily fraudulent; 
and that other parties, though not coming in by 
succession from the original founders, who hold 
their opinions, become thereby entitled to turn 
| out their regular successors. We need not say 
that the first assumption is false ; but supposing 
it true, the absurdities arising from the principle 
of insisting on minute compliance with the terms 
of ancient endowments are so unbearable, that 
the principle has been openly abandoned in nu- 
merous instances, and those who hold by regu- 
lar succession, without the use of any fraud to 
obtain or keep possession, are so naturally re- 
garded as the rightful holders, that it is no won- 
| der that the legislature, dwelling on the evils of 
extensive changes of property, should adopt the 
principle of prescription. 
| If the true test is exact agreement of the 
holders with the opinions of the founders, it is 
at once clear that no such thing is to be had ; 
and if deviation be at all admitted, the question 
‘is only how far, and whether any limits ought 
to be prescribed. 
The worthy founders of our religious endow- 
*ments held, no doubt, many opinions on subjects 
connected with religion, which we, in these 
times, should think very strange and unreasona- 
ble; but they would suit the Independents at 
|least as little as they would us; and it is like- 
jwise true that the Independents themselves 
| would find it difficult to reconcile their present 
opinions with those of the founders of their own 
}churches. If then we had been secured in pos- 
session of the property existing in our denomi- 
nation, even without exception of the cases in 
which peculiar sentiments are specifically in- 
i} troduced, we believe no more would have been 
done than could be well justified, and that the 
funds would be disposed of more according to 
the views of the donors, than they would be 
after a change of hands; but where the men- 
tion of doctrinal sentiments is expressly avoided, 
‘there can be no doubt on the subject. The at- 
‘tempt to deprive us is an infringement on our 
just rights and liberties, and the measure now 
passed, which recognises for the first time the 
non-subseribing principle, and that of develop- 
ment and progress in opinions, is an important 
advance in legislation in the direction of religious 
freedom, which we hail with joy and exulta- 
‘tion. 
Another great cause for satisfaction is the op- 
| portunity which has been affurded to our public 
;men of all parties for the expression of liberal 
and enlightened sentiments, and the proof that 
{has been given that those sentiments are exten- 
isively diffused. It is now plain enough, that the 
adoption of Unitarian sentiments, though it may 
| be deemed by many an error, is no longer con- 
| sidered as odious, destructive, and abominable. 
|'The absurd prejudices which have prevailed on 
| the subject are disappearing, and the discussions 
‘in Parliament on this oceasion must have done 
| something to weaken their influence. But a Jit- 
| tle time ago, and it might have been supposed, 
| though we never gave in to that opinion, that 
ithe prejudice against Unitarianism had greatly 
‘increased of late years, and that our position 
| was peculiarly discouraging. 
| Now it must be acknowledged by all that the 
public feeling was never more favorable to us. 
| 
1 
| 


We account it an advantage that the nature of 
‘our opinions has become much better known. 
Ve acknowledge that even in some quarters 
where we could have little expected it, we have 
| been treated with justice and candor, and we feel 
| that the attention directed to ns is an opportuni- 
ty for our making some fresh efforts to promote 
| der views—an invitation to explain our princi- 
/ples, and the grounds on which we maintain 
itherm—which we cannot neglect without being 
justly accused of apathy and indifference. 

We indulge no feelings of triumph over our 
opponents. We think they have been greatly 
mistaken in their course, and we rejoice that 
they have been thwarted in their purpose. We 
hope that ere long they will rejoice themselves. 
They have unintentionally done us a very great 
service, by converting into an important public 
question a measure for our relief which would 
otherwise have attracted little attention, and 
thuscausing much greater numbers to becom” 
acquainted with our position and claims. 
temper manifested by many of them sath 


been creditable, but we trust it wv angiT ’ 
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We believe they will find that — 
which they have so fiercely resisted 1S a hab 
to themselves as well as to US, and — ~ 
they cease to covet theit ek iit . 
will have no cause to complain of I. 

We perceive that plans are in progress for 
commemorating the change in our condition, 
which we shall notice when they are sufficient- 
ly matured. 

We are happy 


away. 


in being no lenger obliged to 
occupy a large share of our columns with one 
subject at the risk of its becoming tedious to 
many readers; but we flatter ourselves that —_, 
ing the progress of this measure the utility : 
our paper must have been peculiarly felt, an 
that it will therefore have contributed to estab- 
lish our claim to the confidence and support of 
the Unitarian public. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 31, 1844. 

Fier Pace.—On our first page the reader 

will find articles under the following heads via: 


Prayer, Naturalism and Supernaturalism—Sen- 








timentalism—the Rahway questions relative to 
Faith—A Letter to a Sunday School pupil in tas 
cily. 





MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 
*The Committee of Ten, appointed at the | 
annual meeting of the larger Committee who | 
have charge of the work of collecting and dis- | 
tributing funds for missionary and other kindred 
objects, as mentioned in our last number, have 
issued a Circular in which they invite attention | 
and contributions from our churches. Having | 
succeeded the first year in raising the sum of | 
$ 10,000, they hope the present year to obtain 
a much larger amount. According to instruc- 
tions given them to employ one or more A gents 
‘ to Visit our Societies for the purpose of Inter: | 
esting them in missions, of collecting money, of 
procuring theological students, and of making 
public, information on these subjects, they have 
appointed Mr. George G. Channing, * Mission- 
ary Agent for the present year. 








| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


The Circular referred to above in the extract 
we have made from the head of ‘ Religious In- | 
telligence ’ in the Christian Examiner, has been | 
published, as will be remembered, in a former | 
We refer to it now for | 
the purpose of noting two things which in our 


number of this paper. 


opinion mark a decided progress in the cause of 
missions ; by which we mean the propagation of 
the Gospel, in the form in which we receive it, 
for the benefit of ‘ every creature,’ but especial - | 
ly for those who, being from distance, or dis- 
sent, or from any other cause destitute of the 
institutions of the Gospel, or out of the scope of 
its influence as ministered in repugnant forms 
around them, must have religion in the form in 
which we and our children have been enlight- 
ened and Slessed by it, or not in any. 
SYSTEM. 

The two particulars which we approve are, 
first, the progress towards more sYSTEM in con- 
ducting the missionary effort, evinced by the 
appointment of a Missionary Board, and the 
choice of an agent ; and secondly, the promi- 
nence likely to be given to PreacuinG as the 
great instrument of missionary success, shown 
in the specification of one of the duties of that offi- 
cer, ‘to interest our Societies in the procuring 
of Theological students ;’ and in the recent es- 
tablishment of a Theological School at Mead- 
ville, Penn., the effect of which will be to cov- 
er the ripe fields of the West with the reapers 
far which thay we't 

PREACHING. 

The Preacher, we contend, isthe great Prop- 
agator of Rehgwn. The Tract is admirably | 
suited to alimitedend. It may prepare the way 
fur the preached word. It may confirm the 
impression made by the living veice. It may 
go into solitary places where the living voice 
The 
Tract, in fine, may be in part a substitute for the | 


may not shed the dews of instruction. 


preacher; but the substitute is second to the 
principal; and we repeat, that as the means of 
the reviving of Christianity in desert regions, as 
well as of its flourishing where it has long been 
rooted, the preaching of the Gospel is chiefly to 
be relied upon. It was the original means, un- 
der God, by which the Gospel was disseminated. 
It was divinely ordained so to be, because, natur- 
ally, in religion, legislation, eduoation, and in- 
deed all subjects, oral instruction is the most ef- 
fectual means of conviction and persuasion. It 
has been successful since. If it published our | 
religion at its advent, so did it give it a new im- | 
Luther was | 
And ‘ great,’ in his time, ‘ was| 


pulse forward at the reformation. 
a preacher. 
the company ° of Protestant Ministers who, with 
a freedom and boldness like his, ‘ appealed to the 
reason and feelings of men,’ as they ‘ devoted 
themselves to the labor of explaining the Word | 
of God, and applying it to spiritual improve- | 
ment.’ 
er!’ and how shall they preach except they be | 
sent’ : 


* How shall they hear withouta preach- | 


SYMPATHY. 


By system I mean the encouragement given 
to preachers to enter the field, not only by the 
proper compensation regularly provided, but | 
also from the sympathy of the body, by whom, 
under Providence, they are sent. They should | 


be sent in all senses of the word, that is, it 


should cost them nothing to reach and return 


from their stations, or to pass from one station to | 
another. Besides this, they should never want | 
evidence, that ‘ that they are highly esteemed for 
their work's sake. Encouragement is needed | 
from the denomination at large. Apparently 
there are remains of a prejudice against cherish- 
ing an Evangelical Missionary spirit, on the sup- 
position that it would expose us to the charge 
of sectarianism or party zeal. But itis forgot- 
ten that our distinguishing principle of union 
tends to exclude that corrupt mixture, as much 
as it favors all that is pure and devoted (and 
that, in every denomination, has always been 
the largest measure) in missionary action. How 
did the ‘ Christian eonnexion ’ (Unitarian) who, 
in an astonishingly short period from their ori- 
gin, numbered 75,000 communicants,—how did 
this prosperous Christian body accomplish their 
great evangelical work? By sectarian zeal, or 
by the missionary spirit? Surely by the latter 
—by a zeal to preach the Gospel—the message 
from God by Jesus Christ to a sinful world—in 
the divine simplicity with which the Bible al- 
ways reveals it to those who may seek it there, 
and receive it thence in unrestricted freedom. 
The Gospel was thus by them preached far and 
wide ; and far and wide it washeard. Butthen 
they were tried and impeded by no dispiriting 
coldness in brethren of their own household of 
faith. On the contrary, their labors were 
watched with interest, publicly reported, and 
animated by sympathy. It is not sectarian 
~»reaching, of our sect, vr any other, that the 
friends. of the West and of the world are wait- 
and that hd’ is religion—religion in a more ra- 








tional, simple, free, charitable, devotional, con- 
soling and practical form—waiting, because to 
thousands if it come not soon in this form, it 
will not come at all before * the night cometh.’ 
Had the American Unitarian Association raised 
funds at their last annual meeting for ten new 
permanent missionary stations, for the ten 
preachers who might first offer to take them in 
charge, those preachers would have been found ; 
and not one of them wouid have been the hire- 
ling of a sect. Did they leave home, or the 
study, with any feelings of that kind yet unsub- 
dued, they would become divested of them when 
they should reach the field of their labors, pro- 
vided they should remain long enough ir one 
place to understand the state of things requiring 
their presence. It is notin man, renewed by 
the Spirit, not to be moved in the manner the 
great Shepherd was moved atthe sight of the 
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enlarge their borders, and to bind the teachers, 
pupils, and parents together into one sympa- 
thising bond of pleasant brotherhood. 

On Wednesday last they assembled in the 
forenoon at their large and beautiful church on 
the green, and walked in quiet procession under 
the direction of Mr. Ellis, their Superintendent, 
to a delightful grove, just without the precincts 
of the village. ‘The day was spent pleasantly 
together : the table, which was arrayed in the 
form of a cross, was bountifully supplied, and 
after a blessing had been invoked by Rev. Mr. 
Harrington, of the new society at Albany, was 
partaken of in perfect order, and with a becom- 
ing gratitude. Subsequently, the whole com- 
pany were assembled in another part of the 
grove, where the usual religious exercises took 
place. Prayer was offered by their youthful 








sheep scattered abroad as without a shepherd, 
when he looks round upon the unequivocal signs 
of forgetfulness of God, and neglect of his word, 
and indifference to his service, and feels that 
there the revival of an interest in religion and 
the restoration of its power, depends upon his 
own active love of God and of souls! Unitarian 
Christians—Chrisiians of every name, such is 
the Christian missionary, such is every good 
minister of Jesus Christ. Help them in their 
work ; and esteem them very highly in love for 
that blessed work's sake. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

In a late London paper, the Daily Advertiser 
finds an account of a recent outrage committed 
by the natives of the Maryee island, on a ship's 
crew, the greater part of whom were massa- 
cred, which concludes in these terms, viz : ‘Five 
fine ships during the last two years have been 
thus captured and destroyed, and the crews 
murdered by the savage barbarians of the South 
Sea Islands.’ 

* Does not this shew the inability of the vaunt- 
ed missionary efforts made of Jate years in that 
Are 


facts to be received as indicative of the hopeless 


distant quarter of the globe? not such 
nature of the missionary enterprise, a few cases 
only excepted,where circumstances have favored 
success?’ Such conclusions, we think, should 


not be hastily admitted. For, if all the record 


of the last twenty years were before us, it might | 


be seen that the occurrence is not inconsistent 


with opposite inferences; proving rather what 


difficulties have been overcome where Christian- | 


ity and civilization have triumphed, and what 
moral deserts remain to stimulate the zeal which 
has already carried these blessings to the utter- 
most seas. 

The following statement is worthy of note, 
on the favorable side of the question. 

A remarkaste Fact. The Missionary Her- 
ald for June, contains a brief report of a speech 
made by Commodore Jones, of the United States 
Navy, to a great meeting of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands. He complimented them on 
the system of education established among 
them, and stated the following remarkable fact, 
highly ereditable both to them and the Ameri- 
can missionaries, under whose auspices so much 
good had been accomplished : ‘ At Monterey de 
California, there are several English and Amer- 
icans, intermarried with descendants of the old 
Spaniards ; and they have children growing up 
around them. On my inquiry as to their schools 
and means of education, judge of my surprise 
when the answer was: ‘Oh, we have to send 
them to the Sandwich Islands tw be educated ; 
these they hare guud sclivuols, here we have 
none !’ 

Have THe Missionaries TO THE Soutu Sea 
IsLANDS LABORED IN VAIN? 

We give, in answer, the apparently candid 
conclusions of a geographer of established rep- 
utation, as follows : 


* Recent voyagers differ in their opinions as 
to the benefits which these islands (those of 
New Zealand,) incommon with the rest of those 
of the South Seas, derive from the various reli- 
gious missionaries who are stationed upon them. 
Captains Beechey and Kotzebue, and Mr. Farle, 
accuse these persons of teaching nothing but 
asceticism ; and the last attributes the progress 
of the natives of New Zealand in civilization, 
to the whalers who touch there. When we 
consider the nature of the education which this 
class of mariners receive, Mr. Earle’s really 
seems to be a bold opinion. The interesting 
works of Mr. Nicholas, Colonel Cruise, Messrs. 
Tyerman and Bennet, and Mr. Stewart, pre- 
sent a different and (we should think) a truer 
picture of the labors of these isolated and pious 
men.’ 

We add a few lines, in the form cf a sum- 
mary, relative to the improved state of the Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

‘*The Missionaries have obtained a predomi- 
nant influence in the principal groups. Messrs. 
Tyerman and Bennet, in their parting address, 
say, ‘In things both spiritual and temporal, the 
people, from the highest to the lowest, look to 
you for counsel, fur instruction, for example.’ 
* * * Sull the missionaries candidly admit, 
that much is yet wanting, both as to Christian 


knowledge and conduct. * * Yet on the whole | 
it seems undeniable that the grossest supersti- | 


tions have been demolished, that human victims 
no longer bleed, that infanticide has ceased, and 
that public decorum is generally observed.’ 


The above applies to Otaheite and the Sand- 
wich Islands especially, and it is generally al- 
lowed that 


* Missionary influence undoubtedly tends, on 
the whole, to advance the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Schools have been established, in whicn 
a considerable proportion of the population has 
learned to read; churches have been erected; a 
printing press has been for some years in opera- 
tion: several school-books, and a great part of 
the bible have been printed in the language of 
the natives; the useful arts have been intro- 
duced, and a gradual improvement in the man- 
ners and morals of the people has taken place.’ 


To such facts, taken from the best authori- 
ties, we may add that the progress these island- 
ers have already made is likely to be advanced, 
not only by the established missionary system, 
but by the intercourse kept up in the regular 
commercial lines of Europe and the United 
States. The route from Britain to her Austra- 
lian settlements by Cape Horn, touches the So- 
ciety Islands; and the Sandwich Islands are 
situated in the route of the whale fishery in the 
Northern Pacific, and in that of the fur trade 
from North West America to China. 





TAUNTON FESTIVAL. 

It has been a custom for many years with the 
Unitarian Society at Taunton, to have an An- 
nual Sunday School Festival in connexion with 
the members of the congregation. In former 
years, it has been held frequently at the house 
of the Pastor, or in the church, or at both, and 
sometimes elsewhere; but always, wherever 
held, they have been seasons of fond anticipa- 
tion and remembrance by the young, and of ac- 
tual and abundant enjoyment and improvement 
to all. Asan evidence of their usefulness, it 
might be mentioned that this School, commenc- 
ing with a very limited number, has gradually 
been increased, until it is now one of our largest 
and best, numbering, at least, two hundred ; and 
these sucial gatherings have done not a little to 








pastor, Rev. C. H. Brigham, Hymns were sung 
by a select choir, in a superior style, and with 
| good effect: and addresses were made to the 
| children by Mr. Pray, of Boston; to the parents 
I by Mr. Geo. G. Channing, of Boston; to the 
featiiiies by Rev. Mr. Harrington; and to all, at 
| the close, in a very interesting manner, by Rev. 
Mr. Brigham. ‘The scene was one of delight- 
ful interest ; and we have seldom, if ever, been 
| present on an occasion of the kind, when we 
‘could more truly say, ‘lt is good for us all to) 
} ” ** 
| be here. ® 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR SEPTEM- 
BER. 


‘The September number of this periodical has 





duly made its appearance, of which we hasten 
/ to give timely notice. 

Art. 1. Of this article, entitled * Tendencies | 
of Modern Philosophy,’ we give the design 
‘It has been our 


| 
in the author's own words : 
object,’ he says, ‘in this rapid survey of the 
position of modern thought, not to show every 
‘influence that is at work—this is impossible,— | 
but to point out certain tendencies in the active | 
minds of the day which seem to be leading to | 
the same result.”’ 

Art. 2d. The second article is a well-pre- 
pared and interesting notice of a new work fy 
Edward ‘Tagart, of Lendon, entitled * Sketches 
of the Swiss, and characters of the leading Re- 
furmers of the Sixteenth Century.’ 

Art. 3d. consists of two Sonnets; in compar- 
ing the beauty to be found in both, we give the 
preference to the former. 

Art. 4th. was delivered Jast May before the 
‘ministers of the Berry street Conference, and 
constituted the Annual Address. 
‘is the * Alleged Defects of Unitarian Preach- | 


The subject 
‘ing.’ These alleged defects are distinctly sta- 
ted, and treated with a discrimination, direct- 
‘ness and fidelity which dispose the reader to 
congratulate the author upon the choice of a 
subject that he has showed himself so well able 
to manage profitably. 

Art. Sth. W hatev- 
er may be thought of the particular view the 


is on ‘The Apocalypse.’ 


writer takes of this dark book, his disquisition 
may be recommended as setting aside much that 
is unsatisfactory in the old interpretations of it, 
and as containing a very beautiful application of 
its mysterious fore-shadowings and gorgeous 
imagery. 
Art. 6th. 
of Wiiliam Taylor,’ the friend of Southey, and 


The next article, on a ‘ Memoir 


the father of English periodical criticiem, as he 
has been called, will be read with the interest 
which will always attend an entertaining subject 
judiciously set forth. 

Art. 7th is a worthy and pleasing tribute to 
the memory of the Rev. Isaac Allen, of which 
| we give a specimen in the following picture of a 
village pastor, which we ‘ake from it. 


‘In addition to his strong good sense, Mr. 
Allen had great goodness of heart. It was this 
that formed the tie which nothing but death 
severed, between him and his people. Having 
no domestic relations, they constituted his own 
larger household. He was the familiar and 
welcome friend in all the families of his parish- 
ioners. ‘Through the long years of bis minis- 
fry he had been presont and taken part in the 
formation of most ef them, and their whole 
history of weal and wo was written on the pa- 
ges of his memory. Year by year he had 
walked side by side with the fathers and moth- 
ers. and could call all the children by name.— 
He was acquainted with their worldly condition, 
and rejoiced in their worldly prosperity, but sel- 
dom would he leave them without giving utter- 
ance to some maxim, and suggesting some well 
meant caution which would aid them in their 
| spiritual well-being; and if it was sometimes | 
bluntly given, it was kindly meant and kindly | 
received. And when the Sabbath came round, | 
in tones of affection, and in language quaint | 
from its familiarity, and with illustrations 
striking through their very homeliness, he would | 
repeat his admonitions ; and when, as he often | 
did, he dropped his notes, and gave free utter- 
ance to his thoughts, he was always impressive | 
and sometimes eloquent.’ : 


Art. 8th on the ‘ Religious Education of the | 
Young,’ we like, as containing, in good set | 


|terms, much sound thought and practical good 
| sense. | 
Art. 9th. Next, the pages of this number | 
| are ornamented with a paraphrase in verse on | 


|* David’s Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan,’ 
| which constitutes Article 9th. 


| Art. 10th is an able notice of two recent pub- | 


|lieations on the Religious Denominations of the 
| United States,’ in which the gross misre presen- 
|tations of Unitarianism in this country are duly 
| exposed. 

Art. llth. Those who love to study human 
life in poetic paraphrase, we invite to the peru- 
sal of the imaginative and scholar-like article, 
numbered XI., on * Primeval Words—Orphic.’ 

Art. 12th. ‘The many readers of Livermore’s 
Commentaries, the subject of the 12th article, 
will testify to the abundant favor which the re- 
viewer says has attended the reception of those 


works, and will rejoice with him in the annun- 
ciation he makes, that ‘ we may expect in due 
time from the same pen a Commentary on the 
remaining books of the New Testament.’ 


Art. 13th. We have no space for an extend- 
ed accuunt of the very interesting article on the 
‘Moravian Brethren,’ which comes last, with 
the form and spirit of which we are well pleased. 
We quote for our own provocation to good 
works, the concluding sentences of the writer, 
which follows his reference to the purity of mo- 
tive and Christian simplicity of these brethren, 
and their zeal in the cause of Missions :— 


a With more extensive means than they, how 
little have we of their spirit! What facilities 
and Opportunities are multiplied around us !— 

ever was a luuder call, or a wider field for 
missionary enterprise. Never were more iim- 
portant interests suspended on human determi- 
nations. Shall countless multitudes of our 
countrymen be unaffected by the truths, unsol- 
aced by the consolations of the Gospel? Or 
shall the truth in its purity sanctify the affec- 
tions, enlighten the minds, and bless the lives 
of the millions of the American people! Let 
others civilize and evangelize the foreign hea- 








then! It is a glorious, a godlike work. It is 


ours to evangelize heathens at home ; to preach 
the Gospel to hearts grown callous amid the vi- 
ces of civilized life ; to break upthe crust of in- 
difference which has grown over the souls of 
those who have been baptized into the name of 
Jesus ; to overcome the latent scepticism en- 
gendered by unremitting devdion to wealth, 
ambition,and sensuality. ‘Those who shall con- 
secrate themselves to this enteryrise in the spirit 
of the Moravian Brethren, will erect for them- 
selves an imperishable memorial, in the grati- 
tude of mankind. Nay, their names will be 
written in heaven, their record vill be on high.’ 
paneer ERE et 1 = 


HUMAN SACRIFICES I¥ INDIA. 

The success which has been met with in 
abolishing the cruelties of Indan superstition, 
such as the sacrifice of infants to the Ganges, 
and the practice of Suttee buring, or the sacri- 
fice of widows on the funeral pile of their hus- 
bands, effectually prevented, (asis said by Hugh 
Murray in his Encyclopedia of Geography,) 
the former, by order of the Marquess of Wel- 
lesley, and the latter, by the authority of Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829, should encourage an 
unwearied perseverance in such gratifying ef- 
forts of humanity as are recorded in the extract 
which follows, from the Madras Atheneum. 
April 30 : 

** A correspondent at Bertampore, whose let- 
ter is dated April 19th, supplies a few facts of 
a most cheering nature rela’ve to the Khoonds. 
It is very gratifying to Jearn that the labors of 
Capt. Macpherson have been crowned with com- 
plete success. During the present year he has 
obtained the surrender of a hundred and forty 
victims in the Ganjam Khoond region, exclu- 
sively in the Goomsoor Mulliahs. ‘The proper 
season for these inhuman exhibitions having pas- 
sed, without the slightest tendency to a single 
sacrifice, it is concluded that the abominable 
practice has been absolutely relinquished within 
the above limits. ‘Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon the Political Agent, through 
whose incessant and able exertions this triumph 
of mercy has been effected.’ 





NEW NORTH SOCIETY. 
This ancient Society, with their own Sunday 


School, accompanied by many of the pupils of 


late writers abroad appear to incline ;—at the 
same time recommending the improving of that 
discipline by the mixture of more of parental 
interest on the part of the instructors, and, in- 
stead of a resort to a more rigorous code and to 
severer penalties,—a more sympathising, con- 
ciliatory and familiar intercourse with their pu 
pils. 

We trust the public will soon be able to see 
for themselves how amply and eloquently these 
and other leading ideas in the discourse were 
developed and illustrated by the speaker. 

Judge Story, who presided at the dinner-table, 
(in the place of the Ex-President, J. Q. Adams 
absent on account of the feeble state of his health) 
having opened the way by an appropriate and 
feeling reference to the past, the lost, and the 
absent, invited expressions of sentiment from 
the company, by which the peculiar interest of 
the day was sustained in a variety of moving 
and enlivening addresses, in which the president, 
Dr. Seoresby of England, Dr. Pierce, Judge 
Davis, Timothy Walker Esq. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dr. Bigelow, Hon. J. Quincy Jun., and 
Hon. L. Salstonstall (how many more we are 
not informed) most happily participated. 





COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Day of expectation! Day of reminiscence ! 
But we call to mind what we are doing—filling 
up a newspaper column—and drop poetry. The 
occasion, the place and the spectacle, however, 
were worthy to inspire it. The fruit of four 
years of collegiate life is to be crowned with the 
annual honors. ‘The presiding head and digni- 
fied guardians of the time honored institution— 
the venerated instructors of early years—the 
filial alumni and other friends of science and lit- 
erature gathered around them—the youth en- 
trusted to their charge—the departing portion 
of these about to unite in their last exercises be- 
fore leaving the seats of study for the world of 
action—the families whose names they bear, and 
who rejoice to see them honored—the throng of 





the Sunday School and Soeiety of the Second 
Chureh, by invitation passed a day together on 
Thursday of last week on the beautiful grounds 
of Robert Bacon Esq., in Medford. The day 
was commenced with religious exercises in the 
Grove. ‘The hyinns were read by Rev. Mr. 
Smith the Junior Pastor, aad sung by the pupils 
of the School and others ; the prayer was offered 


by Rev. Dr. Parkman the Senior Pastor, follow- | 
ed by brief remarks from himself and the Super- | 


intendent. The weather was exceedingly fine 


throughout the day, and every moment was im- | 


proved by young and old, six or seven hundred 
in number, in temperate and innocent recrea- 
tions. In the after part ofthe day, all having 
been assembled and seated on the side of a hill, 
overshadowed by some of the noblest specimens 
of the forest, amid the quiet and harmonies of 
nature, appropriate hymns were sung, and ad- 
dresses made by the Senior Pastor, by Mr. Bond 
of the Divinity School Cambridge, and Suaperin- 
dent of the New North School, by Mr. Melotyre 
also of the Divinity School, and by other invited 
guests. On returning at night by the Lowell 
Rail Road inthe same pleasant manner they had 
gone, there was but one expression, and that of 
unmingled satisfaction in the pleasures and ex- 
ercises of the day. A united vote 
was passed to Mr. Bacon for the generous offer 
and use of his beautiful grounds, and the hospi- 
tality and kindness extended to them by himself 
and all his household. 


The following notice by a Presbyterian editor, | 


of the works of so high an authority on the 
Episcopal side, as Hooker, contains an enlarg- 
ed sentiment of such wide application in prac- 
tice, as to be worthy of repetition here. We 
do not know thatthe writer would have been 
any the less ready to express it, were not the 
immediate occasion for its exercise such as to 
exhibit the udverse position of the arbitrary 
Laud and the‘ judicious,’ or more moderate, 
* Hooker,’ relative to the exclusive pretensions 
of high Episcopacy, in a manner‘ interesting to 
those who resist the piscopal claim.’ 

Hooxer’s Works. We 
the press of Appleton & Co. ‘ the works of that 
learned and judicious divine Mr. Richard Hook- 
er, with an account of his life and death, by 
Isaac Walton, arranged by the Rev. John Keble, 
M. A., late fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Professor of Poetry.’ 

These celebrated works are published by Ap- 
pleton in two very handsome 8vo. volumes, and 
at this day when so much attention is so justly 
bestowed upon the Episcopal controversy, it is 
well for every intelligent student of the subject 
to be possessed of the writings of Hooker, and 
read them carefully. It is not the part of a 
wise man to take the views of opponents from 
the writings of men on his own side, but he 
will examine them for himself, and become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the* arguments which 
he has to meet. Besides, the diversity of sen- 
timent between ‘the judicious Hooker’ and the 
divines of the Laud school in the Church of 
England, on the divine right of Bishops, has al- 
ways rendered his writings of peculiar interest 
to those who resist the Episcopal claim. [N. 
Y. Observer. 


Hint on Putrit Oratory. The orator be- 
fore the Alumni on ‘Tuesday presented an ex- 
ample of the difference between the speaker and 
the mere reader of a public discourse. He in- 
deed continually referred to the manuscript be- 
fore him, but was so much the master of its 
contents, as to give his manner the advantage 
of nearly all the effect of extemporaneous de- 
livery. 


THE MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

On Tuesday, the day appointed for the deliv- 
ery of an address before this Society by the Hon. 
Judge White of Salem, Mass., a large assem- 
blage of past graduates saw the shades of Har- 
vard animated by their meeting. After the pre- 
liminary business the Alumni went, in process- 
ion, arranged in classes, from 1781 to 1844, from 
Gore Hall to the Church, where they listened for 
an hour and a half with unexhausted interest to a 
discourse from the respected orator of the day, 
above named, in favor of which we can hardly 
venture to say all we feel. He spoke upon the 
pleasures and benefits of the Alumni thus associa- 
ted for the honor and service of their Alina Mater, 
in astrain worthy the occasion, beautifully appro- 
priate, and rich with the spoils of time and with 
the stores of sentiment and wisdom at the com- 
mand of scholarship and experience, ripened by 
honorable years. We were particularly’ im- 
pressed with that portion, laudatory of the large 
and comprehensive principles of the University 
charter, and the services of those who first con- 
eeived them, and labored to carry them out; as 
well as with that in which the residence of 
students in Universities under the immediate dis- 
cipline of the instructors (a8 at present) was 
preferred to the opposite system to which some 





| about to finish ; 


of thanks | 


have received from | 


the intelligent, the gentle and refined, which 
| the various interest of the day draws together : 
|—all this presents a scene which none who for 
& while enter into the spirit of it can contem- 


| plate with indifference. We are happy to have 


| seen—from being present at the greater part of 
the performances, that there was so much favor- 





| ably responding to that interest—so much to | 
| gratify parental hopes and friendly sympathies— | 


| 8 much of future promise in early 


promises | 
| fulfilled to encourage the friends of Jearning, of | 


liberty, and of religion, as weil as to sustain the | 
| just pride with which it becomes all to cherish | 
| our ancient and venerable university. 

Obvious improvement in style and elocution | 
is the general remark with which we were | 


but itis no more than justice to | 


jadd, that, with ease, force, and animation in 
| speaking—noble conception or tender feeling of 
| the subject—correct sentiment and genuine en- 


| . - . . 
| thusiasm united to energetic or touching expres- 


| sion—with one or more of these fine qualities we 


| were frequently struck, from the * Disquisition | 
on Respect for Custom and Habit in Socia} | 
Changes,’ which was the first of the perform- | 


‘ance we heard, to ‘ Harvest Celebrations in 


| Different Countries,’ which was the last. 





| 
PROSPECTUS OF THE MEADVILLE THEO- 
LOGICAL SCHOOL. 


| Notice has been given in several periodicals, 


' 


of the Unitarian and Christian denominations, | 
jof a Theological School, to be commenced on | 


the first day ot October next, at Meadville, 


Pennsylvania. This was at first intended to be | 
|a private school. Asa single individual, how- | 
| ever, would find it difficult to do justice to all 
the branches which ought to be taught ina) 


| Theologioal School, and as the number of stu- 


| dents promise to be sufficiéntly large to demand 
| greater means of instruction, it has been thought 


|proper regularly and publicly to organize the 


school, by constituting a board of professors, | 
The Professors will | 


| 
} 


and a Visiting Committee. 
ibe Rev. R. P. Stebbins now of Leominster, 
| Mass., Rev. G. W. Hosmer of Buffalo N. Y., 
and Rev. F. Huidekoper, of Meadville. 

A prospectus of the school will be issued in 


form, as soon as possible, with the names not 
only of the Professors, but also of the Visiting 
Committee. Meanwhile it has been deemed 
desirable, as the day fur opening the school is 
not far distant to issue the present preliminary 
Prospectus. 

The course of study will embrace History, 
and explanation of the Oldand New Testament, 
Systematic Theology, Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, Composition and Deliv- 
ery of sermons, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Pastoral Care, Ecclesiastical History, Greek 
and Hebrew Languages. 

Studies auxiliary to Theological education 
will receive their due share of attention. Stu- 
dents who wish to improve their knowledge of 
Latin Grammar, will be-aided as much as the 
time of the Professors will permit. 

A full course of study will last three years, 
but students will be admitted for a shorter peri- 
od. The requisites for admission are a moder- 
ate English education, and satisfactory teslimo- 
nials of a good moral character. Ssudents, how- 
ever, who may have the opportunity are urged 
to prepare themselves by a good, classical edu- 
cation. No charge will be made for tuition, 
and students will be furnished with the necessa- 
ry text books Iree of expense. A well selected 
library of some hundred volumes will be con- 
nected with the school, in addition to which stu- 
dents will have access to three private libraries, 
containing in the aggregate about 2000 volumes. 

August 23, 1844. 





SALEM—LADIES’ FAIR. 

We referred last week to the Fair, to be held 
at Salem on Thursday next, for the benefit of 
destitute Unitarian churches. 

We have received a catalogue of the articles 
offered for sale. It presents a great variety.— 
The Fair is under the direction of sixteen ladies, 
Managers, and Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, as 
President. 

Besides the great variety of beautiful articles 
for sale, a table of fine fruits and flowers of the 
season, will occupy the centre of the Hall. 

Commissions from persons interested, but un- 
able to be present, are respectfully solicited, and 
will be attended to. 

> Doors will be opened at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. Price of admissivn 12 1-2 cts. Admission 
to the collation 37 1-2 ets. 

The Hall will be open the afternoon previous, 
from 2 to 6 o’cluck for the exbibition of articles. 
Admittance one dollar. 

Should the weather be unfavorable, the sale 
will be postponed until the first fair day. 





| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Belvidere, Ill., Aug. 16, 1844. 

Messrs. Evirors :—I have just returned from 
a missionary tour to St. Louis, lowa Territory, 
and the southern portion of this state, and know- 
ing the deep interest which many of your read- 
ers take in whatever concerns the prosperity of 
our cause in the West, I have determined upon 
writing you. 

Having decided to give my*pupils six weeks 
vacation in order to enable me to make this ex- 
cursion and if possible benefit my health, which 
has for some time been extremely feeble, I left 
Belvidere in an open wagon upon my way to 
Geneva. I arrived about 11 in the evening, af- 
ter a fatiguing journey, and quite exhausted 
from the effects of the heat, from which the in- 
terminable and shadeless prairies offered no pro- 
tection. The next day being the Sabbath, | 
preached both morning and afternoon, and enjoy- 
ed much pleasant converse with our friends in 
regard tothe state and condition of the Society. 
The following Monday brother Conant and my- 
self rode to Ottawa, and from thence, taking a 
boat, we proceded amid most lovely scenery to 
St- Louis. The high, frowning bluffs, the ma- 
jestic rocks, and ever and anon the smiling prai- 
rie afforded a scene of never ending pleasure. 

Having arrived at St. Louis, we found that 
Rev. Mr. Gray had but just left, upon his way 
to Quincey, (Ill.,) and it was at once decided 
that Mr. Conant should go directly to Quincy, 
while I remained over Sunday in order to supply 
the pulpit which would otherwise be left vacant 
through the absence of Mr. Elliot. I wish I 
could give our Eastern friends a fair picture of 
the state of our cause in St. Louis. It would 
show how much may be accomplished by ear- 
nest and devoted effort, and might stimulate 
those who are now looking coldly on, to hope- 
ful exertion. Here is a large and highly united 
Society, zealous in every good word and work, 
which need fear comparison with no Eastern 
Society in respect to zeal and devotion. There 
is now connected with the Society two Sabbath 
Schools, supplied with 








faithful teachers; a! 
school for the free education of the poor ; and itis 
proposed to establish a ministry at large in the 
city. ‘Their pastor has a firm hold upon the af- | 
fections of his people and must be happy in the | 
thought of his wide-spread usefulness. 
the Sabbath I addressed cach of the Sunday 





highly delighted with my visit. 


exertion to extend our faith, by contemplating | : 
da P 8 the times have changed. 
has here been | 


the success with which effort 
crowned. 


been yet more delightful had nota feeling of 
sadness been mingled with my enjoyment, when 
I reflected that the swollen river derives much of 
its present grandeur from that flood of waters 
which has caused so much sorrow and destitu- 
tion. The effects of this overflow are sadly ap- 
parent ; and years of toil will not restore to com- 
fort those whose houses have been ruined and 
crops laid waste. At Quincy I rejoined brother 


Conant, and passed a delightful afternoon with 


him and Rev. Mr. Gray, and Rev. Mr. Moore. | 


The visit of Mr. Gray to the West, will long be 
remembered with satisfaction, and has cheered 
He left Quincy upon the day of 
Meetings were held in brother 
Moore’s Church three times for two successive 


many hearts. 
my arrival. 


Sabbaths, and upon Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings. Here too, the cause is pros- | 
pering, and is gradually but surely gaiuing 
ground. brother Moore is exerting an extensive | 


influence for good throughout the neighboring 


country. 


We next proceeded to Warsaw, where three 
days were passed. 
each preached upon a week day evening. The) 


Mormon troubles to make us deem it advisable 
to remain over the Sabbath. Here is a point 
which will soon demand the attention of the 
friends of liberal Christianity ; and a strong, ef- 
ficient Society can be easily gathered. They 
will need a house of worship, as we were 
obliged to hold our meetings ina log cabin ; but 
they will exert themselves as well as ask aid 
The people of Warsaw 
have been greatly misrepresented in regard to 
Mormon difficulties. 


for its erection. 
Mr. Moore has been emi- 
nently successful in spreading a knowledge of 
our views in this place. 

From Warsaw we went to Nauvoo, and pas- 
sed two days at the Nauvoo mansion, kept by 
Mrs. Smith, the wife of Joseph Smith, the 
founder of Mormonism, I certainly never heard 


while I believe the leaders vicious deceivers, 1 | 
found many sincere and worthy people in the | 
place, and nowhere have I received more polite 


number of their elders and chief men, and be- 
came more and more amazed that any could be- 
lieve their absurdities. The erection of the 
Temple at Nauvoo continues without cessation ; 
and unwearied are their efforts to complete the 
How much is it to be regretted that 
so much zeal and effort cannot be expended in a 
better cause. Many give nearly their all, and 
those having nought else, give the labor of their 
hands for the erection of this temple of delu- 
sion ; while, among us, those who hold a ration- 


structure. 


al and liberal faith oftimes refuse a pittance for 
the extension of truth, or give but grudgingly a 
mite from their abundanee. Several of the 
Mormons invited Bro. Conant or myself to 
preach, and though we did not deem it expedi- 
ent to accept, we could not avoid contrasting 
this course, with that of more Othodox sects, 
who do all in their power to prevent the Unita- 
rians from obtaining a hearing. Smith has left 
four children, three of whom are boys remark- 
ably keen, shrewd and intelligent. If the old- 
est play an insignificant part on the stage of 
Mormonism, it will not be for the want of the 
requisite talent and shrewdness to fill his father’s 
station. He is now scarce twelve, yet is bright, 
ready, and very fond,of reading. I Jeft Nauvoo 
more and more determined to labor for the 
spread of a simple, rational faith, stripped of 
mystery. 

We stopped at Burlington, in Towa territory, 
for about half an hour ; but those of our faith 
being mostly absent, did not remain to preach. 
This place is well known to our Eastern friends 
as the home of several Unitarians. Gladly 
would they once more hear the heralds of liber- 
al Christianity. At Bloomington, in Iowa terri- 
tory, I remained over the Sabbath, while Bro. 
Conant proceeded to Rock Island, and there 
preached. He has labored with the well known 





Upon | : 
another. Yet, who would charge us with in- 


1 mention these | 


é go ers : .  .  |morrow’s. Does an y 
facts in regard to this Society, in order to inspire | es 


> | faithless to our own selves? 
the hearts of our Eastern brethren to yet great- | n selves! 


Brother Conant and myself. 











en’, 


perseverance and fidelity, and by the preached 
word, by conversation, and the distribution of 
tracts, has done much to enlighte 
rant of our vices, and to remove 
of the bigoted. No more faith 
be found in the vineyard. We proceeded fi 
Rock Island safely upon our journe on 
; . y homeward, 
and having arrived at Belvidere, Bro Conant 
again preached to a crowded audience, ‘gpa 
I Jook upon this journey with Satisfaction and 
pleasure, as not having been wholly in vain,— 
Many cases could be named, where those who 
at first avowed much hostility to Unitarians, af. 
ter sending our tracts and conversing in regard 
to our views, acknowledged a materia] sitncetien 
in opinions, and expressed an intention to exam- 


ine the grounds of their own faith 
narrowly. 


n those igno- 
the prejudices 
ful laborer can 


‘ai yet more 
We have distributed those silent but 


persuasive preachers, our tracts at many places 
where the boat stopped but for a few ™m 
and have sown the good seed broadcast in the 
hope that much of it will take root in good and 
honest hearts. 


inutes, 


I believe that only suitable ef- 
forts need be made, and our cause must prosper 
throughout the Western valley. 
Respectiully yours, 
Artuur B. Furrer, 





For the Register. 
, FAMILIAR REFLECTIONS. 

Perhaps it is well, that men forget each day 
the thoughts and acts of past time. Could one 
bring in review before him all the opinions he 
has honestly held, all the likes and dislikes he 
has most faithfully felt and diligently encourag- 
ed, he might well be inclined to say—* Who 
can show us any good!’’ ‘There seems to be a 
provision, that we shall forget the past, that we 
may not be discouraged concerning the future. 
The complaints that | have around me every 
day, that our country is going to ruin because of 
faithless politicians, and the cries of exultation 
by this or that party, as the principles of either 
appear to lead the public mind, remind me of 
this. Every day many of us change our views, 
and with the same zeal, which inspired us to 

“* Climb up to walls and battlements, 
To see great Pompey pass,”’ 
do we also throw up our caps for Cesar in his 
turn. Yesterday we were of this faction, to-day 
of that, and to-morrow perhaps will see us of 


: }constaney? w 
schools, preached twice, and left upon Monday | y* we saw good reasons for the change 


of to-day, we shall see good reason for to- 


Why, we have 
the most convincing evidence, that not we, but 


I remember, when a scholar at the Mason 


i me | Street school, that engine No. 9, was the very 
My journey upthe Mississippi would have | 


| first in the city, and I took as much pride in 
| boasting of its powers, as 1 did afterwards, when 
\a Latin school-boy, eulogising No. 7, and yet I 
| knew as much of fire engines and the principles 


|upon which they were built, as many a stump- 

| speaker does of the principles of Government, 
| he is praising or abusing, and no more. 

| Our people, the whole of them, have an in- 
tense desire for excitement. It is this, which 
collects cruwds ata hogse race, or a regatta, or 


leads them to bet, on which of the aspirants 


| will reach the top of a greased pole, or conquer in 
|the sack race. It is the same thing which keeps 
up, year after year the enthusiasm of party, and 
makes each believe, that the change we advo- 
_cate will be for the better. Every time we are 
disappointed ; and again we begin, with the 
same certainty of success, certain that change 
must come, and that it will be for the better.— 
Much wiser should we be to wait patiently, like 
the little boy I saw the other day, following an 
engine to the fire, with all the noise and impor- 
tance of six years, who, tired of the journey, 
cried out to his companion, ‘* Well, there’s no 
use in hurrying.’’ There happened to be noth- 


,ing but a false alarm, and he was saved a lon 
people howewer, were too much engrossed with | : , . 


| run. 


There are a great many false alarms, ev- 


erywhere and every day, and we should do well 

|to stop and consider the causes, and the best 
means of curing our real and fancied evils too, 
without hurrying. 

The cause, why every year we are making a 
change—why we are never satisfied with what 
we are, and with whom we are served, we much 
mistake. Else, why this continued busile about 
| elections ; why do we every day find fault with 
those who by our own voices are put in power ! 
Where lies the fault but with ourselves? Po- 
litical leaders, political parties, the crimes and 
virtues of public men are just what we chose to 
make them. As we hold out inducements tu be 
honest, so shall we find men ready to meet us; 





lif we forget our own duty, and sacrifice real 
honesty and honorable principles for mere parti- 


an equal amount of the novel and the absurd, 'zan victory, we ought not to complain, if we 
as was uttered during those two days. Still, are led by those we shall afterwards find fault 


with. Every politician is one of us, exposed 
to the same influences, taught with and by us, 
and if we have not truth and virtue to guide us, 


attention. I saw and conversed with a large | oan we expeet it of him? By no means. Not 


/upon this party or that, willingly Jed by this or 
that man, who goes forward as he is pushed, 
only seeming to lead, depends our prosperity.— 
We must ourselves have a firmly based religious 
principle, upon which alone can either public or 
private virtue rest. It is then, that to be radi- 
‘eal, a change must be made. Unless upon re- 
ligion virtue can have no fonndation ; without 
religious principle one man cannot stand, and 


certainly the whole cannot. c. E. B. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Sunday School 
Society, with an abstract of the Addresses at the 
Public Annual Meeting, 29th May, 1844. Boston: 
Samuel G. Simpkins; 1844. 


The Sunday School Society was established 
in 1827, and has published every year since, an 
| Annual Report, of whioh this is the sixteenth. 
| The whole series, as we think, embodiesa large 
amount of practical and valuable knowledge on 
that most difficult of all subjects, the spiritual 
culture of the young. 

There are two modes of preparing such a re- 
port; the one, as in this case, by extracts, eX- 
pressing the opinions of others, whether they 
agree with, or whether they ciffer from those of 
the Secretary, and from each other; and the 
second mode is, to write an independent essay, 
affirming those principles which are believed to 
be true, and supporting and illustrating them by 
cogent arguments and undeniable facts. The 
latter would present an harmonious and consist- 
ent plan of instruction, and if done with ability, 
would be a work of authority, and of great use- 
fulness. Such a report, or a series of such re- 
ports from the present Secretary, (Rev. R. C. 
Waterston,) who has given much attention os 
the subject of moral and religious culture, om 
be of great value to all our Sunday aad 2 : 
The present one, however, 1s of the forme 
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POETRY. 


fG= The following beautiful lines are taken from the 
St. Louis Reveille. They fall upon the heart, like 
mellowed rays of the 


melancholy music—or like the 
departing sun—sadly and tenderly :— 
«She never told her love, 


But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 





Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought: 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 


Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed?”’ 


FANNY. 
Fanny was seventeen, 
All full of beauty as a blooming rose, 
Winning, bewitching, reigning o’er the beaux, 
A Fairy Queen. 


But all unconsciously | 
She scattered smiles, like kindling darts, around her, 


And all, alike, the same sweet being found her, 


Simple and tree. 


Love lives in all things bright; 
And Fanny loved already , but she ne’er 
Had whispered of her passion, save in prayer 


To the sull night. 


A strange and silent boy 
Gazed distantly on Famy, and there came 
Into her heart a fond and holy flame, 


Breathing of joy. 


But he was sad in youth, 


Nor ever gave he token to the maid 


Of passion, in like holiness repaid, 


With beart and truth. 


Time rolled, and Fanny grew 
To share the sadn SS « f the dre aming boy ’ 
! 


And joy in her sad dreaming—the alloy 


Was ple asure too. 


While still around her hung 
A throng of glittering rivals, none were chosen; 
W held : . 

And that one still burning heart still held a trozen 


And silent tongue. 


Like the voleanic fire 
That smothers “neath a pyramid of snow, 
So ia imprisoned lorment seeme d to glow 


The youth’s desire. 


Time rolled—and came a day 
When Fanny for the first time wept, alone, 
For he on whom her wealth of love was thrown, 


Had roamed away. 


O, he was poor and proud, 
And could not, 


That daily to the feet of Fanny flew, 


would not mingle with the crew 


W ith tongues so loud. 


Fanny had ever been 
Of tender moulding, and within her cyes 


} 


Light flashed and faded, as the sunbeam dies, 


Gorgeous at e’en. 


Now grew upon her chee 
A most strange coldness and a stranger bloom, 
Th it Geepe 


still, while smaller spot of room 
med to seek. 


Time rolled—and one 


vy one 
Fanny's rejected lovers dropped away, 
And she was lonely, and no longer gav, 


For HE was cout 


7] ' ‘ oa} 


Slowly the years t ed Dy, 
And Fanny, like some silent foral thing, 
Fading too eariv in its native spring, 

Bent down to die. 

Still dreami gly she love 
And muttered, voiceless, to each passing bird, 
Asking what news was of the wanderer heard, 

Or where he rove 

But the vouth came no more; 


And Fanny's history was early told; 


Sul rapiuly sbe faded on—time ruolled— 


Aud Fanny cied! 


When first her check 


some pitied, but none knew, 


| 
was paic 
Some wondered, and 
tion struck her bos 


{ tale. 


m through, 


OF this sa 


Time's scythe was stillon wave, 


after, when an old man bent and wept, 


Years 


And sighed 


{away his life, and soundly slept 


: PHAZMA., 


On Fanny's grave 
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«Oh! thou invincible spirit of wine '—if thou hast 
be known by, let us call thee—devil !”’ 


Shakspeare. 


t 


no nam a) 
Some eighteen months, or two years ago, I 
was doing my duty to my country and myself 
on board his Majesty’s frigate the Astrea, by 
undergoing seventeen games of chess per diem, 
with our first lieutenant, and filling up every 
pause with murmurs at the continuance of these | 
piping times of peace. We had been cruising 
some months in the Mediterranean, chiefly for 
the amusement of two dandy cousins of an hon- 
orable captain, Whom we picked up at Malta, 
basking like two yellow, overripe gourds in the 
sunshine. We had touched at most of the 
ports of the lonians, where eyprus may be had | 
by paying for; and where fa/dettas are held 
by hands as fair as their coquettish folds are 
black and lustrous. We had done due service 
to the state, by catching agues, snipe-shooting 
in the Albanian marshes ; listening to five year 
old operas, screeched by fifty-year-old prima 
donnas ; by learning toswear by Saint Spiridion, 
and at his Klephtic votaries. We had spouted 
in the school of Homer, and shouted at Lepan- 
to; poured liberations on the grave of Anacre- 
on; and voted the Leueadian leap a trifle, com- 


pared with a Leicestershire fence ! 





At length, one beautiful evening, one of those 
twilights of chrysolite and gold, such as poets 
dream of, and the Levant alone can realize, 
(having been for three preceding days, not 
‘*spell bound,’’ but * calm-bound among the 
clustering Cyelades,’’) it was the pleasure of 
the honorable captain, and his cousins, to drop 
anchor in the Bay of ——, (I have reasons of 
my own for not being more explicit ;) where, 
after swearing the usual number of oaths at the 
quarantine officers, and the crews of the Vene- | 
tian and ‘Turkish traders, who made it part of 
their religion to give offence to the blue-jackets | 
where offence can be given with impunity, J 
had the satisfaction to find myself at about sev- | 
en o'clock, Pp. M., seated at the meas of his 
Mejesty’s gallant—th, doing as much justice to 
the roast beef of Old England, as if we had not 
been within a day’s sail of the Island of the | 
Minotaur. It was, indeed, refreshing to listen 
to the king’s English, in its own accents; to 
eat of the king’s sirloin, in its own gravy; and 
to join in the jargon of horse-flesh, in its own 
slang ;—to hear the names of Newmarket, 
White's, ‘Tattersall’s, Ellen Tree, and Fanny 
Kemble, familiar in their mouths as household 
words; to throw off, in short, for an hour or! 
two, the tedium of professional existence. A 
bumper of port appeared as palateable in a cli- 
mate where the thermometer stood at 88 degrees 
in the shade, as amid the clammy fogs of the 


cold North ; aud at length, after a liberal indul- 
gence in Hudson's best, (oaly the more relished 
because the richest ‘Turkey tobacco and a pipe 
of cherry wood was in the hands of every sol- 
dier in the garrison,) proposals were made for 
a bow! of “*Gin-Panch!’’ Lord Thomas How- 
ard, a lieutenant in the eth, was announced to 
be a masterhand in the scientific brew ; and the 
very name of gin-punch affords in the father- 
land of Achilles, a sort of anti-climax, which 
there is no resisting. ‘The regimental bow], in 
which Picton himself is recorded to have plung- 
ed the ladle ; lemons from the islands redolent 
of romance and poetry ; and a bottle of Hodg- 
er’s best, redoleat of Holborn Hill, appeared in 
as orderly array as though we had been supping 
at Limmer’s. , 





























** Are you a punch-drinker?’’ inquired my 
neighbor, Captain Wargrave, with whom, as a 
school-fellow of my elder brother's | had quick- 
ly made acquaintance. 

‘* If IT may venture to own it, no 
‘*T have swa!lowed too much punch on compul- 
sion in the course of my life.” 7 ; 

** | judged as much from your looks,” replied 
Wargrave, who had promised to see me on 
board the frigate. ‘*If you want to get away 


™? said I, 


from these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off 


when Lord Thomas and his operatives engage 
their attention,”’ | sie 

And, in compliance with the hint, 1 soon 
found myself sauntering with him, arm in arm, 
on the bastions of . We had an hour be- 
fure us; for the captain’s gig was not ordered 
till eleven ; and in order tu keep an eye at once 





on the frigate and the shore, we sat down on an | 


abutment of the parapet, to gossip away the 
time ; interrupted only by the measured tread 
of the sentinels, and enjoying the freshness of 
the nigh: air, perfumed by jessamine and orange 
blossoms, proceeding from the trellised gardens 
of the Government House. Aslam net am- 
bitious of writing bad Byron, my readers must 
allow me to spare them the description of a 
night in Greece: a lieutenant of H. M. 5. the 
Astrea, and a captain of H. M.’s gallant—th, 
may be supposed to entertain Hotspur’s preju- 
dices against ballad-mongers ! 

‘* There seem to be hard-going fellows in 
your mess,”’ said 1, te Wargrave, as he sat be- 
side me with his arms folded 
‘* Thornton, T understand, carries off his two 
bottles a day, like a Trojan; and the fat major 
who sat opposite vo me, made such play with 
the champagne, as caused me to blush for my 
squeamisbness. For my own part, I should be 
well content never to exceed a couple of good 


classes of good claret. Wine aflects me in 4 
different way from most men. ‘The more | 


drink, the more my spirits are depressed.— 
While others get roaring drunk, I sit moping 
and despairing ; and the next day my head aches 
like an artilleryinan’s.”" 

‘* You are fortunate,”’ said Wargrave drily. 

‘* Fortunate ?”’ cried I. ** T wish I could ap- 
precinte my own luck !—I am voted the sulkiest 
dog unhanged. whenever it is my cue to be 
jolly ; and after proving a wet blanket to a mer- 
Ty party over-night, am ready to shoot myself 
with the headache and blue devils next morning. 
If there be afellow I really envy, itis such a 
one as Thornton ; who is ready to chime in with 
the chorus of the 36th stanza of Naney Dawson 
between his two last bottles; and 
head and legs an hour after all the rest of the 
party have lost theirs under the table.” 

** | fanev Thornton is pretty well seasoned ; 
saturated like an old claret hogshead ! 

** Maviable dog! From time immemorial, 
have been endited to petition the 
an insensible heart. When 1] turn lyrist, it will 
be to pray for an insensible stomach ! ‘Tis a 
tmnoenstrous hard thing, when one hears the troll- 
ing of a joyous chason a bore or trinklied under 
lime trees of France or Germany, to feel no 
sympathy in the strain save that of nausea.— 
There ar and picturesque in 
the mere sound of ‘ the vine—the grape—the 
cup—the bow]! It always appears to me that 
Bacchus is the universal divinity, and that 1 
alone am exempted from the worship. Think 
of Lord Thomas’ gin-punch, and pity me !”’ 

Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning 
laugh: which led me to conclude that my elo- 
quence was loston him. Yet I continued. 
~** Do you know that, in spite of the preva- 
lence of the Bacchanalian idolatry, [ think we 
hardly give honor due to the influence of wine. 
It has ever been the mania of mankind to ascribe 
the actions of their fellow-creatures to mo- 
tives but the true; but if thev saw clearly, and 
poke honestly, they would admit that more he- 
roes have been made by the bottle than the 


keeps his 


} 


odes gods for 


the 


e something fresh 


all 





> 


sword.”* 
** Have you any personal meaning in this tir- 
le ?”’ idenly interrupted my compenion, iu a 


maat s 
volee Whose concentration was de adlv. 

‘+ Personal meaning ‘*’ | reiterated. “OF 
what nature’’’ And fora moment | conld not 


fancy that poor Wargrave hud taken a deep- 
er ohare in the 4 Margoux of the fat 
ior than I had been aware of. A man rather 
touched by sure to take fire on the most 

j 


m of drunkenness. 


hateau 


wine, 1s 
distant imputat 

* T can scarcely imagine, sir,”’ 
in a vowe however that savored of anything 
rather than of inebriety, ** that any man ac- 
i 


quainted with the misfortunes of my life should 


he continued, 


on such a subject!” 


address me 
‘* Be satisfied, then, that your indignation is 
less, and most unreasonable,’’ said 1, stil 
doubtful how far Lought to resent the ungra- 
ss of his demeanor; ‘* for, on the word 
gentleman, ull this day, I never heard your 
name Your avowal of intimacy with my 
brother, and something in the frankness of your 
manner that reminded me of his, added to the 
hilarity of an unexpected reunion with so many 
of my countrymen, has perhaps induced too 
sudden a familiarity in my demeanor: but, in 
wishing you good night, Captain Wargrave, 
and a fa interpretation of the next sailor 
who opens his heart to you at sight, allow me 
tu assure you, that not a shadow of offence was 
you are pleased to re- 


ground 


clhouste 


ola gt 


rer 


intended in the rhapsody 
sent. 

‘* Forgive me exclaimed Wargrave. ex- 
tending his hands, nay almost his arms, towards 
me. ‘* It would have afforded only a crowning 
incident to my misergble history, had my jealous 
soreness on one fatal subject produced a serious 
misunderstanding with the brother of one of 
my dearest and earliest friends.”’ 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and 
offered hand, I could detect, by the light of the 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection 
on the altered tacee of Wargrave—so deadly a 
paleness-——a haggardness—that involuntarily J 
reseated mys¢ lt on the w all beside him, as if to 


mark the resumption of a friendly feeling. He 
did not speak when he took his place ; but, af- 


ter a few minutes silence, | had the mortification 
to hear him sobbing like a child. 

‘ My dear fellow, you attach too much im- 
portance to an unguarded word, handsomely 
and satisfactorily explained,’’ said I, trying to 
reconcile him with himself. ‘* Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

‘*Do not fancy,’ replied Wargrave, in a 
broken voice, ‘* that these humiliating tears orig- 
inate in anything that has passed between us 
this night. No! The associations reealled to 
my mind by the rash humor you are generous 


enough to see in its true light, are of far more | 


ancient date, and far more ineffaceable nature. 
I owe you something in return for your forbear- 
ance. You have stll an hvur to be on shore,’’ 
he coutinued, looking at his watch. ‘* Devote 
these minutes to me, and I will impart a lesson 
worth ten years experience ; a lesson of which 
my own life must be the text—myself the hero!”’ 

There was no disputing with him,—no beg- 
ging him to be calm. On his whole frame was 
imprinted the character of an affliction not to be 
trifled with. ! had only to listen, and impart, 
in the patience of my attention, such solace as 
the truly miserable can best appreciate. 

‘*You are right,’’ said Wargrave, with a 
bitter smile, ‘* in saying that we do not allow 
ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority it holds among the motives of our con- 
duct. But you were wrong in limiting that au- 
thority to the instigation of great and heroie ac- 
tions. Wine is said in Scripture to ‘ make glad 
the heart of man.” Wine is said by the poets 
to be the balm of grief, the dew of beauty, the 
philter of love. What that is gracious and 
grateful is it not said to be’ Clustering grapes 
entwine the brow of its divinity, and wine is 
held to be a libation worthy of the gods.— 
Fools! fools! fools !—they need to have pour- 
ed forth their blood and tears like me, to know 
that it is a fountain of eternal damnation! Do 
not faney that I allude to Drunxenness; do 
not class me in your imagination, with the sen- 
sual brute who degrades himself to the filthiness 
of intoxication. Against a vice so flagrant, 
how easy to harm one’s virtue! No! the true 
danger lies many degrees within that fearful 
limit; and the Spartans, who warned their sons 
against wine by the exhibition of their drunken 
Helots, fulfilled their duty blindly. Drunken- 
hess implies, in fact, an extinction of the very 
faculties of evil. The enfeebled arm can deal 
no mortal blow ; the staggering step retards the 
perpetration of sin. The voice can neither 
modulate its tone to seduction, nor hurl the de- 


over his breast. | 
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fiance of deadly hatred. The drunkard is an 
idiot : a thing which children mock at, and wo- 
men chastise. tis the man whose temperament 
is excited, not overpowered, by wine, to whom 
the snare is fatal.’’ oat ; 

‘**Ouly when unconscious of his infirmity,” 
said I bluntly. ‘ 

‘* Shakspeare makes Cassio conscious, but 
“not ull his fault is achieved.” ea 
| * Cassio is the victim of a designing tempter ; 
, but an ordinary man, aware of his frailty, must 
| surely find it easy to avoid the mischief.”’ 

‘* Kasy, as we look upon the thing from 
hence, with the summer sky over our heads, the 
-unshackled ocean at our feet, and the mockery 
‘of the scorner unheard ; but in the animation of | 
| a convivial Ineetng, W ith covler heads to mislead | 
us by example, under rhe influence of conversa- | 
‘tion, music, mirth, who can at all times remem- | 
| ber by how short a process it turns to poison 

in its veins? Do not suppose me the apostle of | 
a Temperance Society, when I assert, on my 
life, my soul, my honor, that, after three glasses 
| of wine, l am no longer master of my actions. 

Without being at the moment conscious of the 
ichange, | begin to see, and feel, and hear, and 
reason differently. ‘The minor transition be- | 
|tween good and evil are forgotten; the lava | 
boils in my bosom. ‘Three more, and I become | 
| a madman.”’ | 
' ** But this constitutes a positive physical infir- 

mity,’’ said I, ‘* You must of course regard 
yourself as an exception?’ 

‘No! Jam convinced the case is common. 
Among my own acquaintance, | know fifty men 
who are pleasant companions in the morning, 
but intolerable after dinner; men who neither | 
like wine nor indulge in it; but who, while 
simply fulfilling the torms and ceremonies of so- 
ciety, frequently become odious to others, and a 
burthen to themselves.”’ 

** T really believe you are right.”’ 

‘*] know that] am right; listen: When I 
became your brother's friend at Westminster, I 
was on the foundation,—an only son, intended 
for tae chureh : and the importance which my 
lather and mother attached to my election for 
college, added such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that. at the early age of fourteen, their wish was 
accomplished. 








] was the first boy of my years. 
A student-ship at Christ-ehureh crowned my 
highest ambition ; and all that remained for me 
at Westminster was to preside over the farewell 
supper, iudespersible on occasions of these tri- 
uniphs. I was unacenstomed to wine, for my 
parents had probably taken silent note of the in- 
firmity of ny nature, and a very small portion 
of the fiery tavern port, which forms the nectar 
of similar festivities, sufficed to elevate my spir- 
its to ina Ine SS. Heated by noise and intempe- 
rance, we all salhed forth together, prepared to 
riot, bully, insult. 


lost. 


A fight ensued, a life was 
I:xpulsion suspended my election. | 
never reached Oxford: my professional pros- 
pects were blighted ; and, within a few months, 
my father died of the disappointment! And 
now, what was to be done with me! My guar- 
dians decided, that in the army the influence of 
my past fault would prove the least injurious ; 
and, eager to escape the tacit reproach of my 
poor mother’s pale face and gloomy weeds, | 
gladly acceded to their advice. At fifteen, ] was 
gazetted in the —th Regiment of Light Drag- 
oons 

** At least you had no cause to regret your | 
change of profession !’’ said J, 
prejudices avainst parsonie cloth. 

** | did regret it. A family-living was wait- 
ing for me; and I had accustomed myself to 
the thonghts of early independence and on a 
settled Inquire of my friend Richard, 
on your return to England, and he will tell you 
that there could not be a calmer, graver, 


hous, more sober fellow than myself. 


twisdemeanor, meanwhile, 


with a sailor's 


home. 


more 
The 
) q was not 
such as to alienate from me the regard of my 
young and I will ‘ 
riny, neo fe 


circle ot 


stuc 


nature olf my 


companions ; 
that on entering the : 
amore extensive 


auswer for it, 
low could boast 
At West- 
minster, they used to call me ‘ Wargrave the 
pe ace inake ay 


had an enemv 


friends. 


I never had a quarrel; ] never 
Yet, twelve months after join- 
ing the —th, I had acquired the opprobrium of 
being a qu lellow; Lhad fought one 
of my brother officers, and was on the most un- 
comfortable terms with four others."’ 

** And this sudden cl nee a? 

‘* Was then attributed to 
ing from ny disappeintments j 


’ 
a rarrelsome 


the sourness aris- 
1 life. I have 
since ascribed it toa truer origin—the Irritation 
of the doses of brandy, tunged with sloe jwice 
which formed the luxury of a mess celiar.— 
Smarting under the consciousness of unpopu- 
larity, | fancied J hated my profession, 


fact | only hated myself. 


when in 
j managed to get on 
half pay, and returned to my mother s tranquil 
roof ; tranquil to monotony—tranguil to dullness 
where, instead of regretting the brilliant life j 
had forsaken, my peace of mind and early con- 
tentment came back to me at once. "There 
was uo one to bear me company over the bottle, 
I was my mother’s constant companion; | sel- 
dom tasted wine ; | became healthy, happy, be- 
loved.”’ : 7 . 

** Beloved ina lover's sense t"’ 

** Beloved as a neighbor and a fellow-citizen. 
But higher distinctions of aff ction 
A young and very beautiful 


followed — 
’ girl of rank and 
fortune superior to my own, deigned to encour- 
age the humble veneration with which I regard- 
ed her. | became emboldened to solicit. her 
heart and hand. My mother assured her | was 
the best of sons. | readily promised to be the 
She beheved us both 


cepted me—married me; 


best of husbands. + eee 
and on weleoming | 
\ : | Se — 2 , - 
home my Jovely, gentle Mary, all remembrance 
of past sorrow secined to be obliterated 
position in the world, if not brilliant 

‘ , 
orable. 


Our 
Was hon-, 
My mother’s table renewed those — 
pitaliues over which my father had loved to} 
preside. Mary's three brother’s were our con- , 
stant guests; and Wargrave—the ‘calm, sober | 
indolent Wargrave—once more became frantic | 
and ill at ease. My poor mother who could | 
conceive no fault in my disposition—eone 
as in other instances, the husband had diseover- 
ed in the daily compamonship of married Jife 
faults which had been invisible to the wee | 
ascribed to poor Mary all the diseredit of the | 
change. She took a dislike to her daughter-in- 
law, nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave's family, | 
friends, and acquaintances. She saw that after 
they had been dining with me, ] xzrew morose 
and irritable; and attributed the fault to my 
guests, instead of to the cursed wine their com- | 
pany compelled me to swallow.” | 
*: Your wife was probably more discerning 2” 
Se No! On such subjects, women are nut en- | 
lightened by experience. Even the vice of 
drunkenness is a inystery to them, unless when | 
chance exhibits to their observation some miser- | 
able brute lving senseless in the public streets. 
Mary probably aseribed my fractiousness to in- | 
firmity of temper. She found me less good 
| humored than she had expected, and more easily 
moved by trifles. The morning is the portion 
of the day in which married people live least in 
| each other's society; and my evenings seldom | 
passed without a political squabble with some 
| Visitor, or a storm with the servants. The tea) 
j was cold: the newspapers did not arrive in| 
time; or all the world was not exactly of my | 
| OWN Opinion respecting the conduct of ministers. 
Fortunately, poor Mary’s time was engrossed | 
| by preparations for the arrival of her first child, | 
|a pledge of domestic happiness calculated to | 
| reconcile a women even to greater vexations 
| than those arising from her husband’s irritabili- | 
ity. Mary palliated all my bursts of temper, by | 
| declaring ler epinion that ‘any man might pos- 
lsest the insipid quality of good humor; but! 
‘that Wargrave, if somewhat hasty, had the best | 
heart and principles in the worid.’ As soon as 
our little boy made his appearance, she excited 
the contempt of all her female acquaintances, 
by trusting * that Harry would, in all respects, 
resemble lis father.’ Heaven bless her for her 
blindness !°” 


hos- | 


luding | 


[To be continued.] 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 
BY HON. J. T. AUSTIN. 
Paris, 1844. 
Meurice’s Hotel is an immense building in 
the form of a hollow square, fronting on the 
Rue de Rivoli and overlooking the garden of 
the Tuilleries, in the most fashionable and de- 
jightful quarter of Paris. Its proprietor is one 








of the most estimable and obliging men of his 
craft—every thing ia the estabiishment is on the 
most liberal scale. Itis the head quarters of 
English and Amercan travellers, and its table 
d’hote is attended by the best company in Europe. 
Here, then, every atizen of the United States 
who finds himself in Paris should appear, if 
not as a permanent boarder, at least as an occa- 
sional guest: that he may make a comparison 
between this spleadid establishment and the 
great Astor and Tremont of his own Jand, 

The American must not expect to find the 
same arrangement as he meets with at home, 
for itis safe to sar that in the two countries 
every thing is diffe7ent—but he is fairly entitled 
to draw a comparison between the comforts sev- 
erally offered him ; and will have the opportu- 
nity of showing the correctness of his judg- 
ment by the impaniality of his decision. 

It is not too much to say,that at Meurice’s,— 
as perhaps at the Tremont or the Astor, one 
may have anything he wants upon the sole con- 
dition of being willing to_ pay for it. 
great difference it the French and American 
houses is the amocnt of this payment, which in 
the former exceeds the latter by about fifty per 
cent. But the greater differenee, is made in 
the mode of computation. In America you 
have board and lodging to a certain extent ata 
fixed price ; in Paris each apartment and article 
is charged by itself. 

But let us lock at the table d’Hote, where 
dinner is servedevery day at six o’clock, for 
4 1-2 franes a head. 
size to its Amernean rivals. 


The first | 


| servant takes our outside garments, which he is | 
ito guard till our departure. 


The single table, | 





The room is inferior in | 


which runs from end to end, can accommodate | 


but GO or 65 persons; but this table is decora- 
ted with great taste. 


yh | elegant affability. 
Splendid artificial flowers | 


adorn the centre, and flower pots of verbena) 


and hyacinths ornament the slides. It is a per- 


; 
fumed garden, profusely brilliant with light, 
chrystal and silver; and occupied by persons in | 


You notice in a moment 


corresponding ature. 


the sister of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
object of high ambition to all Americans in 
Paris. We must go in a‘* Voiture de remise ;”’ 
a common hackney coach would not be admitted 
into the court yard. A servant goes with us of 
necessity ; and there is abundant need of his 
services. ‘Those who pretend to make a display 
take two or three. Well! we enter the car- 
riage, and at two streets from our door, are ‘ en 
file” That is, we make one of the eight hun- 
dred equipages proceeding to the same spvut. 
Now, in Paris, everything is done by rule. A 
military guard regulates the approach; and all 
are compelled to go by one route, and in pro- 
cession, without confusion or disorder. But 
stop ; there is a coach with outriders and ser- 
vants in livery, that drives by, and advances di- 
rectly to the door. Yes, that is the coach of a 
minister—an ambassador—a peer or a deputy— 
and all such have a privilege, on reporting to 
the guard, to break through the line, and require 
the long file to stand still. Now atthe British 
Ambassadors, are received all the dignitaries of 
this empire, and all the representatives of every | 
other, and their patent of precedence intercepts 

the access of our untitled nobility. Well. It) 
is 12 o’elock, an hour since we started, and we 
are now at the Hall door of the magnificent | 
Hotel which the British Government purchased 

for the residence of its representative. Our | 





“ } 
We are received 


by servants in livery. One of a higher grade | 
announces us, and we pass a double file to the 
already crowded and brilliant reception room. | 
We are received with a polished politeness and | 
But there is a moment or} 
two only for our turn. The stream rushes 
from behind us, and we pass on. The illumi- 
nated apartments are filled with the nobility of | 
Europe. ‘The stars and ribbons of the gentle- 
men—the beauty and the diamonds of the ladies 


,—the extensive halls filled to profusion with 


that the atterfdants are servants, and not merely | 


help; and that their ready and skilful attentions 
are the results of habit and discipline, to which the 
American hotels are entirely strangers. ‘There 
is no noise—no rattling of knives or plates—no 
running—no disorder—no tumult. The plates 
are changed almest imperceptibly, and you hear 
nothing but the conversation of different parties, 
mingling the vadous languages of Europe, in 
which the English evidently predominates.— 
There is no hurry, and no unreasonable dura- 
tion. ‘Che dinner is an hour, or hour and a 
half in progress—and then the company retire. 
This table isa tery full specimen of the capa- 
bilities of the market and the power of the ar- 
tists. The dishes are well dressed and served 
hot and promptly. | have seen private estab- 
lishments which are certainly vastly more sump- 
tuous ;—and others, quite respe ctable, notnearly 
will, however, be 


so luxurious. A stranger 


able to jadge preity well from this exhibition, of 


the famous French Cuisine, and its pretensions 
to epicurean perfecuon. 

Do not set it down to American prejudice, 
when | tel! you, n one word, that it is inferior 
in most of its appoiniments to our native gas- 
tronomy. ‘There are two sufficient causes for 
this. One is the inferiority of the materials, 
and another the eiernal disposition of the peo- 
ple to simulate by adulterated articles. Every 


kind of provision is sold here at nearly double | 


the American price except bread. Nothing 
passes the Barner of the city without paying 
the ** Oetrot,”’ which is a tax levied upon every 
article of food for man or beast; and this tax is 
so arranged, as to cause the introduction of large 
articles rather than fine and tender 
These latter are undoubtedly to be had 
for the tables of the wealthy; but nine hundred 
and ninety-nine in a thousand are supplied from 
the [ have, very carefully, 
examined the prodactions there exposed, and 
ain decidedly of opinion that they are 
greatly our American standard. The 
Capon alone, is superior to our poultry, but the 
Ducks and Geese are poor, and when the Tur- 
kies are not stuffed with truffles, they have the 
appearance of having died upon their nest.— 
‘The Salmon is very ine, the ‘Turbot fat, 
but these are too costiy for ordinary food. Other 


and coarse 


ones. 


' 
coulmon markets, 


most 
below 


and 


flowers, and decorated with costly furniture— 
the general air of satisfaction and self-possession 
in this gay throng, combine to astonish and de- 
light us. We admire the scene, to us entirely 
original,—as one grand spectacle of royal mag- 
nificence 

We pass two or three hours in conversation, 
in walking through the various rooms, and in re- 
ceiving the attentions of the elegant hestess 
and such of our friends as we happen to find in 
this fashionable and noble assembly. 

We prepare to depart. Our servant is ready 
with our garments, and be orders the carriage— 
but there is another necessary delay, for the 
whole eight hundred are again * en file.’ The 
inilitary guard regulates their approach, one at 
a time, and in this Way power on one side and 
patience on the other, prevent broken necks. 
We return to ourdomestic habits by four o'clock 
in the morning ; two hours at least before the 
doors are closed upon the last retreating visitor 
at that hospitable and almost royal establish- 


nent. [Salem Gaz. 





MEDICATED 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—AND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
Vo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston 


] R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 

public, that his house ts situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always ander his immediate 
care, and can be boardedat a reasouable rate while they 
may Wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henny 
BP. May , 48 an assistant, 

Ladies who may luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 


wish to enjoy the 


aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. ‘Their 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
that the Whithaw Medicated Vapor 
m- 


department ts 


study of 


long 
Bath 


experience, 


isone of the most efficacious agents ever 


fish are thin and tasteless. ‘The Lobster, at) vented for removing every hind of disease that preys 

seven francs, is inferior to the American at 50) upen the haman system; and in connection with other 

cts It is here a different species The rich | #ppropriate medicines, 1 illeffect a permanent cure 
3 is a cilleren §} a ict 


Cape Cod Oyster, or the plomp New Yorker, is 
There is a small one, with a strong 
ich is eaten before dinner by 
a taste for it. 

| places of established repu- 
with confidence of what 
Is presente d to vou. But elsewhere, Prenez 
Garde, you may get a puppy soup or a cat for 
arabbit. There are dinners for two franes, and 
dejeuners a la fourchette for one. But the 
Ghosts of murdered reptiles seem hovering round 
the tables. You think this is exaggeration.— 
Not so. Every thing is eaten; and its quality 
disguised in the cookery. Every good thing is 
imitated by a succession of adulterations, suc- 
cessively departing from the original. It may 
not be, perhaps, that there is less honesty in 
Paris, than elsewhere ; but a stranger is com- 
pelled to believe there is less honor. He will 
certainly be imposed upon by getting the inferi- 
or article, when he asks and pays for the best. 
There is no where worse wine than in the shops 
The police seize it and pour out hogs- 
heads in the streets. Still the genuine article 
is to be had only by good luck or favor. Paris 
is as much a foreign country to the wine district, 


unknowre. 
co} 
those who acquire 


At Meurice’s an 


tation, you may take, 


per taste, wh 


here. 


as London or St. Petersburgh, and as the mar- | 


kets of those cities are better than Paris, the 
best wines gothere. Butthe enormous demand 
for the fine wines of this country, is a hundred 
fold beyond the production, and the proprietors 
cannot sell at any the genuine juice. | 
have drank at the tables of most particular ama- 
teurs the choicest wines to be had either for 
money or favor—and in one instance where it 
came from the vineyard of the proprietor who 
gave the invitation, but no champaigne better 
than his circulated at the ‘*reunious’’ of 1802. 
The better sorts both of Bordeaux and Burgun- 
dy, that will not bear a sea voyage, are unques- 


price 


inall cases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
This is particularly the with 
chronic like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tie dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painful and diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pitnpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in gene ral, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteqmed 
a great luxury by many who have ne particular disease, 
being far superior to any other kind of Bath. They | 
are varied, to adapt them to various Constitutions and 
diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 


else has failed. case 


li<e « 
s 
diseuses, 


and 


icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should | 


be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, | 


jwith as much care as we would rescue pearls froin the 


trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physiciaas in tits country and in Eu- 
rope. Patients ean take them under the advice of their | 
own Physicians,and rely opon their directions being 
rigidly adhered to. | 

He is agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s | 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a | 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential | 
oils. It contains allthe elements of it< operation with. | 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the | 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized | 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction Wherever it has been introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be coniined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 


REFERENCES. 


DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
H AVING completed the alterations in their Store 


would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 
A) C ’ 
Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 
every new style of | 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 


and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment | 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautifal assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 
Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS | 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 











ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, | 


LAWNS, &c. &c. ; 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
ure such as will give satisfaction. 

Constantly on hand every article of 

MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETS.QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
low as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
city. The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 

DANIELL & © “9 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WASHINGTON STKEET. 
ap20 

LAHAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easily used 

/ without wetting the floor or furniture. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that | 
he continues to manufacture, «nd has for sale, the just- 
ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, 
for which a patent was granted on the 12th of October, 
1843. 

All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. ‘The rapid sale which this bath bas had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a sul- 
ficient guaranty of iis usefulness. 








The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
gentlemen well known to the public,are offered as eviden- 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 

From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 
street Church, Boston. 
February 13, 1844. 

Sit,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
months, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness 
and fireility of its operation. I have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so 
inany advantages as this, and, al the same time,involves 


so little expense. 


As | have been for several years in the daily use of 


the shower bath,with great benefit to meself, I can confi- 
deatly recommend the ‘ sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
to all gach as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness 
and heaith. Joun PIERPONT. 





Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 


Sir.—I have, during the last vear, made use of all who may desire artificial 





ee netelismsnsiaessnmtanteunnaseaunanpaieneeaneneneneeeeeee ee ny 


SPRING GOODS. _ 
C. MESSINGER 


TD ESPEcT RET: re 
po yim U LLY invites the attention of purchas- 
§ to tis Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receivin Sard 
pe A, e ~ hewS : » 
Auction and otherwise, which “op ema ~ 
sold atthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising ra 


gicat variety of 
LINENS, 
—of different textures—such as— 
5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 


Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings 
Richardson’s undressed Linens, fis 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 

Satin Damasks and Cloths, 





} Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
| Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 


Shaker Diaper > Russia Diaper ’ Huc cabue Diaper 
CRA SH—I é < ¥ ) ; 

| ~ srow n damask T al le Ch j é - 

| Geel Cloth ; ) i ths, br own dam 


| DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen. Lj : 
“AS Shi *n, Linen Cam- 
brics, Linen Cambrie Hdkfs, Linen Lona deesneed 


| 


| slate Linens. 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Coy ers 

| Fruit Doylies. 
| BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
| Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, imperial Quilts 
| Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
ms ringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambrie 
Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 


| COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS 


3, from 


| 
| 
and 


| the best manufactures. 
! 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 
NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flannels. 
} DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ital- 
ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaceas 
| Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
| Indiana Cloths, &c. &c. &e. 
Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 


| VESTINGS, &c. &e. tf 


mh23 


| | IGHLY IMPORTANT! All discoveries in den- 

tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 
tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur- 
gery, should be made known by all proper nivans, that 
the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
ble from them. The luxuries of life, connected with 
other causes, either constitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others jn their 
steal, in a mannerthe leastobjectionable. Objections 
of much weight, have been urged against artificial 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large portious 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. ‘I'ne im 
purity of this Composition is seen after a few days, in 
a change of its color, tu a dark dirty appearance, ul- 
tended witha brassy taste. But this is notall. The 
connecting of vot less than four differentkinds of metal, 
in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which t nds 
to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
teeth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, bas 
succeeded in making such improvements in the mauner 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obyi- 
ate every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the 
unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been rec 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 
glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments that commend themselves to the consideration of 
teeth. During the two 





‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- | past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had becom 


ceedingly well pleased withit. 


It seems to me to be su- painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 


perior, iimany respects, to any other shower bath that have been successfully treated by Dr'S. by first destroy- 


I have seca SaMuEL BARRETT. 


img the nerve and lining membrane of the reeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 


From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- there is a general disposition in the community to de- 


ham Row, Loston. 


March 12, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I have been in the habit of using a shower 


bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 
feeling of cleanlmess, I think it has been of advantage 
to my health. I have used baths variously constructed, 
but none have given me so much satisfaction as the one 
[ obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding Top Shower 
Sath.” It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atiny suggestion, several of my friends have 
also made trial of it; and all agree in pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever Known. It 
is a neat, Compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have I consider quite an ornament to my room. 
urs, Ke N. HoveGurTon. 
From James E. Murdoch, Esgq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony ty the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising from 
its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, I 
teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
The Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
in a small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a mument’s 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
differently constructed. James E. Murpocu, 





From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 

The wadersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequeut bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the eXpression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
enee. 


Heary T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 


ton, M. M. Ballou, * 
Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook 
bury, line, 


S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 

ton. Cc, Briggs, - 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 
BaTHING AND SuowerrinG. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to | 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- | 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. | 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or | 
twice a year it is quite sutlicient, whereas none should | 


think of washing themselves less than once a week. If | 


fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 
teeth be immediately filled, as soon as decay has com- 
menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
liable to become soft and weak, and ina tew months 
breaks entirely off. An improvementof much impor 
ance has been adopted by Dr 8. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his justly 
celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 
ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, success must always be the result. Terms: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to 85; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; 
For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. 6m my25 








| (XREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY NS.— 
|X JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of fa Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
| Greenwood. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 
The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Sureet Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Coo!l- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
| (Rev Dr Dewey ;) Church of the Savior, Brooklya, 
| N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W- 
| Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
| chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
| Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 

buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
|} Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
| Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 

Bedford, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bii- 
erica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 


| Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
| lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
| Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 


I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allion, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 


| Western States. 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
’ ” - . A . ' i 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 





tionably more delicate—but the quality obtained Phineas Capen, Esq. Probate Otiice, Boston. 
on ordinary occasions, is decidedly worse. Iris Nathaniel Rogers, omy ae Hotel, ‘ 

ae yl - scorce G.S 86 s 5 stree . 
inore difficult and more expensive to get a good George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, 

\: rik } Paris th: — Bostoa ! Jobn N. Bradley, 16 State street, es 
glass of French wine in Paris than in oston? 74, Huntingtos, 76 Washington street, se 
Stream destroys uauonality. | Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, ee 

‘The epicureans here serve their wine in a pe- oa M ay eye meee 8 oe fe 
uliar way. » fine wines of Bordeaux |<: 4 UCKer, ™. 2%-> & shauiiton piace, 
euli ay All the fin ines of - EE. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ‘ 


and Burgundy are in bottles, which are kept on 
their sides in the cellar. Of course there is 
more or less sediment which must not be dis- | 
turbed. Peculiar baskets are prepared, into 


Daniel Manv, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
Kimball & Butterfield, Editors ot the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 
S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 
“ 


students and professional men would faithfully attend | or far : ' : 
to this item of their duty, we should pot hear them | Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- | examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un. | that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
timely grave, would live to a good old age, free of those | Publishers, Boston, 131 W ashington st., (up stairs.) 
diseases that ina thousand forms prey upon the body. | ap27 tf 

There is nothing that will give the system so healthfal | 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood | \ 


ISS DODD’S POEMS. Poems, by Mary Ann 
H. Dodd, 12mo; just received by WM. CROS- 











which the bottles are carefully stipped at the | Philip Cushing, 


same angle it had before retained, and the cork 
being drawn by a serew that produces no dis- 
turbance of the contents, the wine is carefully 
poured out by inclining the handle of the bas- 
ket; and when entrusted to an experienced 
hand, none of the lees escape. But first of all 
these baskets with the wine, (each basket hold- 
ing one bottle) are exposed to the sun or a gen- 
tle fire until it aequires 42 degrees of Farenheit 
—all such wines requiring that temperature to 
bring out their rich flavor. Champagne on the 
contrary, is by a peculiar process reduced to 28 
degrees, and the cork removed two hours before 
itis drank! You will not understand that this 
is invariable. But atarecherche dinner intend- 
ed for display or good taste, it is considered a 
point of necessary etiquette, and is alsoa pretty 
good test of the character of the wine. 

There are some other trifling incidents of 
Parisian life new to Bostonians. I have not 
heard the sound of a bell, except as the hammer 
of the clock strikes it. There is no noise in the 
streets but such as is necessarily made by the 
passing of carriages. Thousands are in the 
public gardens every day—other thousands on 
the Boulevards—they laugh, joke, play, amuse 


themselves in various ways, but entirely without | 


that obstreporous clamor of an American popu- 


lation, which seems to identify uproar with en- 
Joyment. [have not yet heard the report of a 
cannon. But bands of musie a hundred strong 


are no unusual sight halfa dozen times a day, 


The mystery of a wheelbarrow or a hand eart js | 


yet to be acquired. I pity the unfortunate por- 
ters who carry everything—sideboards, sofas, 
beds, bookcases, weights of every kind on a 
machine fastened upon the back. But, come, 
W e are going to a party—and by a connexion of 
ideas which is better created by writing than 
animal magnetism, (uow all the rage here.) I 
can carry you with me. It is the night of re- 
ception of the Lady of the British ambassador, 


| J& M. D., Member of the Massachusetts 
| Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 


i street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOS- 
| PITAL for INVALIDS. 


j 


j may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
} comfort and well being. 


{ London and Paris. 








my25 
A CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
Medical | 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 


In importantand difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 





An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, | 
as they are now given at the principal hospitals ot | 
The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 


§g- Terms $6 to $12 per week. 


j10 








EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 

No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, etc. ete. All of which eom- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


a 





HE POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
ING. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies forsale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. augl0 




















warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- | +4; oe ¢ pow 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin ckneta | BY, 118 Washington st. ricitell 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn AP RR Vy ama 
next to the body should be changed. This should be OFFICE OF THE 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
the individual. By this means health would be secured lis 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.’ 2 ! . os 
Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY; 
L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. pe 
_Boston, March 12, 1544. _ su my 25 WM. CROSBY'S, 
yeas Sonera, AND ORNA- 118 Washington Street, Boston. 
MENTAL 


FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, m 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 





EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
R The office of this establishment has been remov- 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 
street, Boston. : 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its contunuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned inas short time. m25 








ULIAN: or Scenes in Jndea; by Rev Wm Ware, 
Author of Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. 
Also, Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, &c &e., 
by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 
and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 








street. auglO 
R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 


GOSPELS, the last edition, 8vo, London; Wil- 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
For sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. augl0 








yar VINDICATION, A Vindication of 
Unitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- 
courses on the Socinian Controversy; by James Yates, 
M. A., second edition, 8vo; for saleby JAMES MUN- 
RUE & CO., 134 Washington street. auglO 








T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
A> Importer and Dealer of Freneh, English and 
German Fancy Goods, 'Toys, &c. Ke. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
§- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, eve 


he do or—opposite the Washington House. do 
JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 
and 


§G- Sails made on the most reasonable terms 
warranted in all respects at the shortest wig b 18 
ed 


—_ 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


DAY MORNING, 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATUR 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


DoLLaRs, payable in 
p Firty Cents, } 


x 
TERMS.—THREE ~ 
months, or Two DoLLARSs AN 

aid in @ vance. : im 
Pat testividuale or companies who pay in advance {or 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent pee bites 

No subscriptions discontinued, excep a _ 
of the publisher, until all arrearage 4 #" pa Fete, 

All communications, as well as wort pee 

relating to the Christian Register, shou 4 


to Davip REED, Boston. 
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